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SECTION  THE  THIRD. 


WHEN  Mr.  Gray  returned  from  abroad,  he 
found  his  Father’s  conftitution  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  worn  out  by  the  very  fevere  attacks 
of  the  gout,  to  which  he  had  been  for  many  years  fub- 
je&  ;  and  indeed  the  next  return  of  that  diftemper  was 
fatal  to  him.  *  This  happened  about  two  months  after 
his  fon  reached  London. 

Vol.  ill.  A  It 

NOTE. 

*  He  came  to  town  about  the  ift  of  September,  1741- 
His  Father  died  the  6th  of  November  following,  at  the  age 
of  fixty-five. 
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It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  Mr.  Philip  Gvzf 
Ivas  of  a  referved  and  indolent  temper  ;  he  was  alfo  mo- 
rofe,  unfocial,  and  obftinate  ;  defeats  which,  if  not  in¬ 
herent  in  his  difpofition,  might  probably  arife  from  his 
bodily  complaints.  His  indolence  had  led  him  to  ne¬ 
glect  the  bufinefs  of  f  his  profeliion  ;  his  obftinacy,  to 
build  a  country-houfe  at  Wanflead-,  without  acquaint¬ 
ing  either  his  wife  or  fon  with  the  defign  (to  which  he 
knew  they  would  be  very  averfe)  till  it  was  executed, 
Th  is  building,  which  he  undertook  late  in  life,  was  at¬ 
tended  witb  very  confiderable  expence ;  which  might 
almoft  be  called  fo  much  money  thrown  away  :  fince, 
after  his  death,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  fell  the  houfb 
for  two  thoufand  pounds  lefs  than  its  original  coft.  Mr. 
Gray,  therefore,  at  this  time  found  his  patrimony  fo 

fmall, 

NOTE. 

f  His  bufinefs  was  that  which  at  the  time  was  called  a 
Money-Scrivener;  and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention,  for 
the  Angularity  of  the  thing,  that  Milton’s  father  was  of  the 
fame  profefiion  :  But  he  alfo  had  “  Mufic  in  his  foul,”  and 
was  etteemed  a  confiderable  matter  in  that  fcience.  Some  of 
his  compofitions  are  extant  in  Old  Wilby’s  Set  of  Airs,  and 
in  Ravenfcroft’s  Pfalms.  The  great  Poet  alludes  finely  both 
to  the  mufical  genius  and  the  trade  of  his  father  in  thofe 
beautiful  hexameters,  «  Ad  Patrem,”  which  are  inferred 
asiongft  his  Latin  Poems.- 
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Imali,  that  it  would  by  no  means  enable  him  to  profe- 
cute  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  without  his  becoming  bur- 
thenfome  to  his  Mother  and  Aunt.  Thefe  two  fitters 
had  for  many  years  carried  on  J  a  trade  feparate  from 
that  of  Mrs.  Gray’s  hufband  ;  by  which  having  acqui¬ 
red  what  would  fupport  them  decently  for  the  reft  of 
their  lives,  they  left  off  buftnefs  foon  after  his  death, 
-•and  retired  to  Stoke,  near  Windfor,  to  the  houfe  of 
their  other  Sifter,  Mrs.  Rogers,  lately  become  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  a  gentleman  *  of  that  name.  Both  of  them  wifh- 
ed  Mr.  Gray  to  follow  the  profeffion  for  which  he  had 
heen  originally  intended,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
contributed  all  in  their  power  to  enable  him  to  do  it 
with  eafe  and  conveniency.  He  on  his  part,  though  he 
had  taken  his  refolution  of  declining  it,  was  too  delicate 
to  hurt  two  perfons  for  whom  he  had  fo  tender  an  affec¬ 
tion,  by  peremptorily  declaring  his  real  intentions  ;  and 
therefore  changed,  or  pretended  to  change,  the  line  cf 

A  2  that 

NOTES. 

J  They  kept  a  kind  of  India  warehoufe  on  Cornhill  un  - 
•der  the  joint  names  of  Gray  and  Antrobus. 

*  Mr.  Rogers  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  followed 
the  profeffion  of  the  law,  but  retired  from  bufinefs  many 
years  before  his  death.  I  fuppofe  he  was  the  uncle  mention 
ed  in  Letter  ix.  feet.  J , 
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that  ftudy  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  latter  end  of  the  fuB~ 
fequent  year  went  to  Cambridge  to  take  his  Bachelor’s 
Degree  in  Civil  Law. 

But  the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances  was  not  the 
only  thing  that  diftrefled  him  at  this  period.  He  had, 
as  we  have  feen,  loft  the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Walpole 
abroad.  He  had  alfo  loft  much  time  in  his  travels  ;  a 
lofs  which  application  could  not  eafily  retrieve,  when  fo 
fevere  and  laborious  a  ftudy  as  that  of  the  Common  Law 
was  to  be  the  ohjedl  of  it ;  and  he  well  kneW  that,  what¬ 
ever  improvement  he  might  have  made  in  this  interval, 
either  in  tafte  or  fcience,  fuch  improvement  would  ftand 
him  in  little  ftead  with  regard  to  his  prefent  fttuation 
and  exigencies.  This  was  not  all :  His  other  friend, 
Mr.  Weft,  he  found,  on  his  return,  opprefted  by  fick- 
nefs  and  a  load  of  family  misfortunes ;  which,  were  I 
fully  acquainted  with  them,  it  would  not  be  my  incli¬ 
nation  here  to  dwell  upon.  Thefe  the  fympathizing 
heart  of  Mr.  Gray  made  his  own.  He  did  all  in  his 
power  (for  he  was  now  with  him  in  London)  to  foothe 
the  forrows  of  his  friend,  and  to  try  to  alleviate  them 
by  every  office  of  the  pureft  and  moft  perfedb  affedtion  : 
But  his  cares  were  vain.  The  diftrefles  of  Mr.  Weft’s 
mind  had  already  too  far  affedfed  a  body,  from  the  firft, 

weak 
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weak  and  delicate.  His  health  declined  daily,  and, 
therefore,  he  left  Town  in  March  1742,  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  went  to  David  Mitchell’s,  Efq;  a$ 
Popes,  near  Hatfield,  Hertfordfhire  ;  at  whofe  houfe  he 
died  the  ift  of  June  following. 

It  is  from  this  place,  and  from  the  former  date,  that 
this  third  feries  of  letters  commences. 


LETTER  I* 


Mr.  WEST  to  Mr.  GRAY. 


I  Write  to  make  you  write,  for  I  have  not  much  to. 

tell  you.  I  have  recovered  no  fpirits  as  yet;  but, 
as  I  am  not  difpleafed  with  my  company,  I  fit  purring 
by  the  fire-fide  in  my  arm-chair  with  no  fmall  fatisfac- 
tion.  I  read  top  fometimes,  and  have  begun  Tacitus, 
but  have  not  yet  read  enough  to  judge  of  him  ;  only 
his  Pannonian  fedition  in  the  firft  book  of  his  annals, 
which  is  juft  as  far  as  I  have  got,  feemed  to  me  a  little 
tedious.  I  have  no  more  to  fay,  but  to  defire  you  will 

write 


NOTE. 

*-  This  letter  is  inferted  as  introductory  only  to  the  anfwe& 
which  follows. 
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write  letters  of  a  handfome  length,  and  always  anfwe? 
me  within  a  reafonable  fpace  of  time,  which  I  leave  to 
your  diferetion. 

Popes ,  March  28,  1742. 

P.  S.  The  new  Dunciad  !  qu’en  penfez  vous  ? 

LETTER  II. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Mr.  WEST. 

I  Trull  to  the  country,  and  that  eafy  indolence  you- 
fay  you  enjoy  there,  to  rellore  you  your  health  and 
Spirits ;  and  doubt  not  but,  when  the  fun  grows  warm 
enough  to  tempt  you  from  your  fire-fide,  you  will  (like 
all  other  things)  be  the  better  for  his  influence.  He  is 
my  old  friend,  and  an  excellent  nurfe,  I  allure  you. 
Had  it  not  been  for  him,  life  had  often  been  to  me  into¬ 
lerable.  Pray  do  not  imagine  that  Tacitus,  of  all  au¬ 
thors  in  the  world,  can  be  tedious.  An  annalift,  you 
know,  is  by  no  means  mailer  of  his  fubjedt ;  and  I  think, 
one  may  venture  to  fay,  that  if  thofe  Pannonian  affairs 
are  tedious  in  his  hands,  in  another’s  they  would  have 
been  infupportable.  However,  fear  not,  they  will  foon 
be  over,  and  he  will  make  ample  amends.  A  man,  who 
eould  join  the  brilliant  of  wit  and  concife  fententiouf- 

nefs. 
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nefs  peculiar  to  that  age,  with  the  truth  and  gravity  of 
better  times,  and  the  deep  refledlion  and  good  fenfe  of 
the  beft  moderns,  cannot  choofe  but  have  fomethinp-  to 
ftrike  you.  Yet  what  I  admire  in  him  above  all  this,  i§ 
his  deteftation  of  tyranny,  and  the  high  fpirit  of  liberty 
that  every  now  and  then  breaks  out,  as  it  were,  whether 
he  would  or  no.  I  remember  a  fentence  in  his  Agricola 
that  (concife  as  it  is)  I  always  admired  for  faying  much 
in  a  little  compafs.  He  fpeaks  of  Domitian,  who  upon 
feeing  the  laft  will  of  that  General,  where  he  had  made 
him  Coheir  with  his  Wife  and  Daughter,  <c  Satis  con- 
“  ftabat  Isetatum  eum,  velut  honore,  judicioque:  tarn 
“  caeca  &  corrupta  mens  affiduis  adulationibus  erat,  ut 
“  nefciret  a  bono  patre  non  fcribi  haeredem,  nifi  malum 
principem,” 

As  to  the  Dunciad,  it  is  greatly  admired  :  The  Genii 
of  Operas  and  Schools,  with  their  attendants,  the  pleas 
of  the  Virtuofos  and  Florifts,  and  the  yawn  of  dullnefs  in 
the  end,  areas  fine  as  any  thing  he  has  written.  The 
Metap’nyficians’  part  is  to  me  the  worft;  and  here  and 
there  a  few  ill-expreffed  lines,  and  fome  hardly  intelli¬ 
gible. 

O 

l 

I  take  the  liberty  of  fending  you  a  long  fpeech  of 
Agrippina;  much  too  long,  but  I  could  be  glad  you 

would 
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woulcj  retrench  it.  Aceronia,  you  may  remember,  had 
been  giving  quiet  counfels.  I  fancy,  if  it  ever  be  finilh- 
ed,  it  will  be  in  the  nature  of  Nat.  Lee’s  Bedlam  Tra¬ 
gedy,  which  had  twenty-five  asfts  and  fome  odd  fcenes. 


The  fpeech  herewith  fent  to  Mr.  Weft  was  the  con¬ 
cluding  one  of  the  firft  fcene  of  a  tragedy,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  begun  the  preceding  winter.  The  Britanni- 
cus  of  Mr.  Racine,  I  know  was  one  of  Mr.  Gray’s  molt 
favourite  plays  ;  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  I 
have  heard  him  fay  that  he  faw  it  reprefented  at  Paris  *, 
feems  to  have  led  him  to  choofe  the  death  of  Agrippina 
for  this  his  firft  and  only  effort  in  the  drama.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  it  alfo,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  fo  very  much  in 
Racine’s  tafte,  that  I  fufpeft,  if  that  great  poet  had  been 
horn  an  Englilhman,  he  would  have  written  precifely  in 
the  fame  ftyle  and  manner.  However,  as  there  is  at  pre- 
fent  in  this  nation  a  general  prejudice  againft  declama¬ 
tory  plays,  I  agree  with  a  learned  friend,  who  perufed 
the  manufcript,  that  this  fragment  will  be  little  relilhed 
by  the  many  ;  yet  the  admirable  ftrokes.  of  nature  and 
character  with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  majefty  of  its 

ditftion. 
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di&ion,  prevent  me  from  withholding  from  the  few, 
who  I  expedt  will  relifh  it,  fo  great  a  euriofity  (to  call 
it  nothing  more)  as  part  of  a  tragedy  written  by  Mr. 
Gray.  Thefe  perfons  well  know,  that  till  ftyle  and 
fentiment  be  a  little  more  regarded,  mere  adtion  and  paf- 
fion  will  never  fecure  reputation  to  the  Author,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  do  to  the  Adtor.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
one  “  to  ftrut  and  fret  his  hour  upon  the  ftage and 
if  he  frets  and  ftruts  enough,  he  is  fure  to  find  his  reward 
in  the  plaudit  of  an  upper  gallery  ;  but  the  other  ought 
to  have  fome  regard  to  the  cooler  judgment  of  the  clo- 
fet :  For  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  if  Shakefpear  him- 
felf  had  not  written  a  multitude  of  paffages  which  pleafe 
there  as  much  as  they  do  on  the  ftage,  his  reputation 
would  not  ftand  fo  univerfally  high  as  it  does  at  prefent, 
]\lany  of  thefe  paffages,  to  the  fhame  of  our  theatrical 
tafte,  are  omitted  canftantly  in  the  reprefentation  :  But 
I  fay  not  this  from  convidtion  that  the  mode  of  writing, 
which  Mr.  Gray  purfued,  is  the  beft  for  dramatic  pur- 
pofes.  I  think  myfelf,  what  I  have  afferted  elfewhere  *, 
that  a  medium  between  the  French  and  Englifh  tafte 
would  be  preferable  to  either;  and  yet  this  medium,  if 
hit  with  the  greateft  nicety,  would  fail  of  fuccefs  on  our 

theatre. 
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theatre,  and  that  for  a  very  obvious  reafon.  ACtors  (I 
fpeak  of  the  troop  collectively)  muft  all  learn  to  fpeak 
as  well  as  aCt,  in  order  to  do  juftice  to  fuch  a  drama. 

But  let  me  haflen  to  give  the  reader  what  little  infight 
I  can  into  Mr.  Gray’s  plan,  as  I  find,  and  felect  it  from 
two  detached  papers.  The  Title  and  Dramatis  Per- 
fonae  are  as  follow  : 

AGRIPPINA,  aTRAGEDY. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Agrippina,  the  Emprefs  mother. 

Nero,  the  Emperor. 

PopPiEA,  believed  to  be  in  love  with  Qtho. 
OTHO,ayoung  man  of  quality,  in  love  with  Poppjea. 
Seneca,  the  Emperor’s  preceptor. 

Anicetus,  Captain  of  the  guards. 

Demetrius,  the  Cynic,  friend  to  Seneca. 
Aceronia,  Confidant  to  Agrippina. 

Scene,  the  Emperor’s  villa  at  Baije. 

The  argument  drawn  out  by  him,  in  thefe  two  pa¬ 
pers,  under  the  idea  of  a  plot  and  under-plot,  I  fhaii 

s  here 
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here  unite ;  as  it  will  tend  to  {how  that  the  adiion  itfelf 
was  pofleft  of  fufHcient  unity. 

The  drama  opens  with  the  indignation  of  Agrippina, 
at  receiving  her  fon’s  orders  from  Anicetus  to  remove 
from  Baiae,  and  to  have  her  guard  taken  from  her.  At 
this  time  Otho  having  conveyed  Poppaea  from  the  houfe 
of  her  hufband  Rufus  Crifpinus,  brings  her  to  Baiae, 
where  he  means  to  conceal  her  among  the  croud  ;  or,  if 
his  fraud  is  difcovered,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  authority  ;  but,  knowing  the  lawlefs  temper  of 
Nero,  he  determines  not  to  have  recourfe  to  that  expe¬ 
dient,  but  on  the  utmoft  neceffity.  In  the  mean  time 
he  commits  her  to  the  care  of  Anicetus,  whom  he  take& 
to  be  his  friend,  and  in  whofe  age  he  thinks  he  may 
fafely  confide.  Nero  is  not  yet  come  to  Baise ;  but  Se¬ 
neca,  whom  he  fends  before  him,  informs  Agrippina  of 
the  accufation  concerning  Rubellim  Plancus,  and  de¬ 
fires  her  to  clear  herfelf,  which  {he  does  briefly  ;  but 
demands  to  fee  her  fon,  who,  on  his  arrival,  acquits 
her  of  all  fufpicion,  and  reftores  her  to  her  honours.  In 
the  mean  while  Anicetus,  to  whofe  care  Poppaea  had 
been  entrufted  by  Otho,  contrives  the  following  plot  to 
ruin  Agrippina:  He  betrays  bis  truft  to  Otho,  and 
brings  Nero,  as  it  were  by  chance,  to  the  fight  of  the 

beautiful 


beautiful  Poppsea;  the  Emperor  is  immediately  ftruck 
with  her  charms,  and  fhe,  by  a  feigned  refiftance,  in-r 
creafes  his  paffion  J  tho’,  in  reality,  fhe  is  from  the  firft 
dazzled  with  the  profpedt  of  empire,  and  forgets  Otho: 
She  therefore  joins  with  Anicetus  in  his  defign  of  ruin¬ 
ing  Agrippina,  foon  perceiving  that  it  will  be  for  her 
intereft.  Otho  hearing  that  the  Emperor  had  feen  Pop- 
paea,  is  much  enraged ;  but  not  knowing  that  this  in¬ 
terview  was  obtained  thro’  the  treachery  of  Anicetus,  is 
readily  perfuaded  by  him  to  fee  Agrippina  in  fecret,  and 
acquaint  her  with  his  fears  that  her  fon  Nero  would 
marry  Poppaea.  Agrippina,  to  fupport  her  own  power, 
and  to  wean  the  Emperor  from  the  love  of  Poppaea, 
gives  Otho  encouragement,  and  promifes  to  fupport 
him.  Anicetus  fecretly  introduces  Nero  to  hear  their 
difcourfe;  who  refolves  immediately  on  his  mother’s 
death,  and,  by  Anicetus’s  means,  to  deftroy  her  by 
drowning.  A  folemn  feaft,  in  honour  of  their  reconci¬ 
liation,  is  to  be  made ;  after  which  fhe  l^eing  to  go  by 
fea  to  Bauli,  the  fhip  is  fo  contrived  as  to  fink  or  crufh 
her  ;  Are  efcapes  by  accident,  and  returns  to  Baise.  In 
this  interval,  Otho  has  an  interview  with  Poppaea;  and 
being  duped  a  fecond  time  by  Anicetus  and  her,  deter¬ 
mines  to  fly  with  her  into  Greece,  by  means  of  a  veflel 
which  is  to  be  furnifhed  by  Anicetus ;  but  he,  pretend,. 
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Ing  to  rerriove  Poppaea  on  board  in  the  night,  conveys 
her  to  Nero’s  apartment :  She  there  encourages  and  de¬ 
termines  Nero  to  banifh  Otho,  and  finifh  the  horrid 
deed  he  had  attempted  on  his  mother.  Anicetus  under¬ 
takes  to  execute  his  refolves  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  a 
plot  upon  the  Emperor’s  life,  is  fent  with  a  guard  to 
murder  Agrippina,  who  is  ftill  at  Baiae  in  imminent 
fear,  and  irrefolute  how  to  conduit  herfelf.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  her  death,  and  the  Emperor’s  horror  and  fruit- 
lefs  remorfe,  hnifhes  the  drama. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  13th  and  14th  books  of  the 
annals  of  Tacitus  for  the  fails  on  which  this  ftory  is 
founded  :  By  turning  to  that  author,  he  will  eafily  fee 
how  far  the  poet  thought  it  neceffary  to  deviate  from  the 
truth  of  hiftory.  I  fhall  only  further  obferve,  that  as 
fuch  a  fable  could  not  poffibly  admit  of  any  good  cha- 
raiter,  it  is  terror  only  and  not  pity  that  could  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  tragedy,  had  it  been  completed.  Yet  it 
was  furely  capable  of  exciting  this  paffion  in  a  fupreme 
degree  :  if,  what  the  critics  tell  us  be  true,  that  crimes, 
which  illuftrious  perfons  commit,  affeit  us  from  the  very 
circumftance  of  their  rank,  becaufe  we  unite  with  that 
our  fears,  for  the  public  weal. 
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ACT  I.  SCENEL 


AGRIPPINA,  ACERONIA. 
AGRIPPINA. 

Vnp^IS  well,  begone  !  your  errand  is  perform’d  : 

JL  [Speaks  as  to  Anicetus  entering . 

The  meffage  needs  no  comment.  Tell  your  mafter* 
His  mother  fhall  obey  him.  Say  you  faw  her 
Yielding  due  reverence  to  his  high  command  : 

Alone,  unguarded,  and  without  a  Lictor, 

As  fits  the  daughter  of  Germanicus. 

Say,  fhe  retired  to  Antium  ;  there  to  tend 
Her  houfiiold  cares,  a  woman’s  befi:  employment. 
What  if  you  add,  how  file  turn’d  pale,  and  trembled; 
You  think,  you  fpied  a  tear  ftand  in  her  eye. 

And  would  have  drop’d,  but  that  her  pride  reftrain’d  it? 
(Go  !  you  can  paint  it  well)  ’twill  profit  you, 

And  pleafe  the  Tripling.  Yet  ’twould  dafh  his  joy 
To  hear  the  fpirit  of  Britannicus 
Yet  walks  on  earth  ;  at  leaft  there  are  who  know 
Without  a  fpell  to  raife,  and  bid  it  fire 
A  thoufand  haughty  hearts,  unus’d  to  (hake 
When  a  boy  frowns,  nor  to  be  lur’d  with  fmiles 
To  tufle  of  hollow  kindnefs,  or  partake 

His 
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His  hofpitable  board  :  They  are  aware 
Of  th’  unpledg’d  bowl,  they  love  not  Aconite. 

A  C  E  R  O  N  I  A. 

He’s  gone  ;  and  much  I  hope  thefe  walls  alone, 

And  the  mute  air  are  privy  to  your  paftion. 

Forgive  your  fervant’s  fears,  who  fees  the  danger 
Which  fierce  refentment  cannot  fail  to  raife 
In  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power. 

AGRIPPINA. 

And  doll  thou  talk  to  me,  to  me,  of  danger. 

Of  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power, 

To  her  that  gave  it  being,  her  that  arm’d 
This  painted  Jove,  and  taught  his  novice  hand 
To  aim  the  forked  bolt ;  while  he  flood  trembling 
Scar’d  at  the  found,  and  dazzled  with  its  brightnefs  ? 

’Tis  like,  thou  haft  forgot,  when  yet  a  ftranger 
To  adoration,  to  the  grateful  fleam 
Of  flattery’s  incenfe,'  and  obfequious  vow3 
From  voluntary  realms,  a  puny  boy, 

Deck’d  with  no  other  luftre,  than  the  blood 
Of  Agrippina’s  race,  hfe  liv’d  unknown 
To  fame,  or  fortune  ;  haply  eyed  at  diftance 
Some  edilefhip,  ambitious  of  the  power 
To  judge  of  weights,  and  meafures  ;  fcarcely  dar’d 
On  expedlation’s  ftrongeft  wing  to  foar 

High 
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High  as  the  confulate,  that  empty  {hade 
Of  long-forgotten  liberty  :  When  I 

Oped  his  young  eye  to  bear  the  blaze  of  greatnefs  ; 
Shew’d  him,  where  empire  tower’d,  and  bad  him  ftrikg 
The  noble  quarry.  Gods!  then  was  the  time 
To  fhrink  from  danger  j  fear  might  then  have  worn 
The  mafk  of  prudence  :  but  a  heart  like  mine, 

A  heart  that  glows  with  the  pure  Julian  fire* 

If  bright  Ambition  from  her  craggy  feat 
Difplay  the  radiant  prize,  will  mount  undaunted. 

Gain  the  rough  heights,  and  grafp  the  dangerous  honour, 
ACERONlAi 
Thro’  various  life  I  have  purfued  your  fteps. 

Have  feen  your  foul,  and  wonder’d  at  its  daring : 
Hence  rife  my  fears.  Nor  am  I  yet  to  learn 
How  vaft  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  Nero 
To  fuch  a  mother  owes  ;  the  world,  you  gave  him. 
Suffices  not  to  pay  the  obligation. 

I  well  remember  too  (for  I  was  prefent) 

When  in  a  fecret  and  dead  hour  of  night. 

Due  facrifice  perform’d  with  barb’rous  rites 
Of  mutter’d  charms,  and  folemn  invocation. 

You  bad  the  Magi  call  the  dreadful  powers, 

That  read  futurity,  to  know  the  fate 
Impending  o’er  your  fon  :  Their  anfwer  was, 


If 
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If  the  fon  reign,  the  mother  perifhes. 

Perifh  (you  cry’d)  the  mother  !  reign  the  fon  ! 

He  reigns,  the  reft  is  heav’n’s  ;  who  oft  has  bad, 
Ev’n  when  its  will  feem’d  wrote  in  lines  of  blood, 
Th’  unthought  event  difclofe  a  whiter  meaning. 
Think  too  how  oft  in  weak  and  fickly  minds 
The  fweets  of  kindnefs  lavifhly  indulg’d 
Rankle  to  gall ;  and  benefits  too  great 
To  be  repaid,  fit  heavy  on  the  foul. 

As  unrequited  wrongs.  The  willing  homage 
Of  proftrate  Rome,  the  fenate’s  joint  applaufe, 
The  riches  of  the  earth,  the  train  of  pleafures. 
That  wait  on  youth,  and  arbitrary  fway  ; 

Thefe  were  your  gift,  and  with  them  you  beftow’d 
The  very  power  he  has  to  be  ungrateful. 

AGRIPPINA. 

Thus  ever  grave,  and  undifturb’d  reflection 
Pours  its  cool  dictates  in  the  madding  ear 
Of  rage,  and  thinks  to  quench  the  fire  it  feels  not. 
Say ’ft  thou  I  muft  be  cautious,  muft  be  filent, 

And  tremble  at  the  phantom  I  have  raifed  ? 

Carry  to  him  thy  timid  counfels.  He 
Perchance  may  heed  ’em  :  Tell  him  too,  that  one, 
Who  had  fuch  liberal  power  to  give,  may  (till 
With  equal  power  refume  that  gift,  and  raife 
Vol.  III.  B 
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A  tempeft,  that  fhall  (hake  her  own  creation 
To  its  original  atoms — tell  me  !  fay 
This  mighty  Emperor,  this  dreaded  Hero, 

Has  he  beheld  the  glittering  front  of  war  ? 

Knows  his  foft  ear  the  Trumpet’s  thrilling  voice. 

And  outcry  of  the  battle  ?  Have  his  limbs 
Sweat  under  iron  harnefs  ?  Is  he  not 
The  filken  fon  of  dalliance,  nurs’d  in  Eafe 
And  Pleafure’s  flowery  lap  ?— Rubellius  lives. 

And  Sylla  has  his  friends,  tho’  fch'ool’d  by  fear 
To  bow  the  fuppie  knee,  and  court  the  times 
With  {hows  of  fair  obeifance  ;  and  a  call, 

Like  mine,  might  ferve  belike  to  wake  pretenfions 
Drowfier  than  theirs,  who  boafi:  the  genuine  blood 
Of  our  imperial  houfe. 

A  C  E  R  O  N  I  A. 

Did  I  not  wifh  to  check  this  dangerous  paffion, 

3  might  remind  my  miftrefs  that  her  nod 

Can  roufe  eight  hardy  legions,  wont  to  ftem 

With  ftubborn  nerves  the  tide,  and  face  the  rigour 

Of  bleak  Germania’s  fnows.  Four,  not  lefs  brave, 

That  in  Armenia  quell  the  Parthian  force 

Under  the  warlike  Corbulo,  by  vou 

Mark’d  for  their  leader  :  Thefe,  by  ties  confirm’d, 

Of  old  refpeft  and  gratitude,  are  yours. 

Sure!  y 


r 
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Surely  the  Madans  too,  and  thofe  of  Egypt, 

Have  not  forgot  your  fire  :  The  eye  of  Rom? 

And  the  Praetorian  camp  have  long  rever’d, 

With  cudom’d  awe,  the  daughter,  fifter,  wife* 

And  mother  of  their  Caefars. 

AGRIPPINA. 

Ha  !  by  Juno, 

It  bears  a  noble  femblance.  On  this  bafe 
My  great  revenge  fhall  rife  ;  or  fay  we  found 
The  trump  of  liberty  ;  there  will  not  want, 

Even  in  the  fervile  fenate,  ears  to  own 
Her  fpirit-dirring  voice  ;  Soranus  there, 

And  Cadius;  Vetus  too,  and  Thrafea, 

Minds  of  the  antique  caff,  rough,  ftubborn  fouls, 
That  druggie  with  the  yoke.  How  fhall  the  fpark 
Unquenchable,  that  glows  within  their  breads, 
Blaze  into  freedom,  when  the  idle  herd 
(Slaves  from  the  womb,  created  but  to  dare, 

And  bellow  in  the  Circus)  yet  will  dart, 

And  fhake  ’em  at  the  name  of  liberty. 

Stung  by  a  fenfelefs  word,  a  vain  tradition, 

As  there  were  magic  in  it  ?  wrinkled  beldams 
Teach  it  their  grandchildren,  as  fomewhat  rare 
1  hat  anciently  appear’d,  but  when,  extends 
Beyond  their  chronicle — oh  !  ’tis  a  caufe 

B  2 
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«! 

To  arm  the  hano  of  childhood,  and  rebracd 
The  flacken’d  finews  of  time-wearied  age. 

Yes,  we  may  meet,  ingrateful  boy,  we  may  l 
Again  the  buried  genius  of  old  Rome 
Shall  from  the  dud  uprear  his  reverend  head, 
Rous'd  by  the  fhout  of  millions  :  There  before 
His  high  tribunal  thou  and  I  appear. 

Let  majedy  fit  on  thy  awful  brow, 

And  lighten  from  thy  eye  :  Around  thee  call 
The  gilded  fwarm  that  wantons  in  the  funfhine 
Of  thy  full  favour ;  Seneca  be  there 
In  gorgeous  phrafe  of  labour’d  eloquence 
To  drefs  thy  plea,  and  Burrhus  (Lengthen  it 
"W  ith  his  plain  foldier’s  oath,  and  honed  feeming. 
Againd  thee,  liberty  and  Agrippina  : 

The  world,  the  prize  ;  and  fair  befall  the  vigors. 

But  foft  !  why  do  I  wade  the  fruitlefs  hours 
In  threats  unexecuted  ?  Hade  thee,  fly 
Thefe  hated  walls,  that  feem  to  mock  my  (harne. 
And  cad  me  forth  in  duty  to  their  lord. 

A  C  E  R  O  N  I  A. 

’Lis  time  we  go,  the  fun  is  high  advanc’d. 

And,  ere  mid-day,  Nero  will  come  to  Baise. 

AGRIPPINA. 

My  thought  aches  at  him  ;  not  the  bafilifk 
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More  deadly  to  the  fight,  than  is  to  me  •  *  ' 

The  cool  injurious  eye  of  frozen  kindnefs, 

I  will  not  meet  its  poifbn.  Let  him  feel 
Before  he  fees  me. 

A  C  E  R  O  N  I  A. 

Why  then  flays  my  fovereign, 

Where  he  fo  foon  may - 

AGRIPPINA. 

Yes,  I  will  be  gone, 

But  not  to  Antium— all  {hall  be  confefs’d, 

Whate’er  the  frivolous  tongue  of  giddy  fame 

Has  fpread  among  the  crowd  ;  things,  that  but  whifper’4 

Have  arch’d  the  hearer’s  brow,  and  riveted 

His  eyes  in  fearful  extafy  :  No  matter 

What ;  fo’t  be  ftrange,  and  dreadful. — Sorceries, 

Affaffinations,  poifonings — the  deeper 

My  guilt,  the  blacker  his  ingratitude. 

And  you,  ye  manes  of  ambition’s  vidh’ms^ 

Enfhrined  Claudius,  with  the  pitied  ghofts 
Of  the  Syllani,  doom’d  to  early  death, 

(Ye  unavailing  horrours,  fruitlefs  crimes  !) 

If  from  the  realms  of  night  my  voice  ye  hear. 

In  lieu  of  penitence,  and  vain  remorfe, 

Accept  my  vengeance.  Tho’  by  me  ye  bled, 
fie  was  the  caufe.  My  love,  my  fears  for  him 


Dried, 
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Dried  the  fof't  fprings  of  pity  in  my  hearty 
And  froze  them  up  with  deadly  cruelty. 

Yet  if  your  injur’d  fliades  demand  my  fate, 

If  murder  cries  for  murder,  blood  for  blood. 

Let  me  not  fall  alone ;  but  crulh  his  pride. 

And  link  the  traitpr  in  his  mother’s  ruin.  Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

OTHO,  P  O  P  P  JE  A. 

O  T  H  O. 

Thus  far  we’re  fafe.  Thanks  to  the  rofy  queen 
Of  amorous  thefts :  And  had  her  wanton  fon 
Lent  us  his  wings,  we  could  not  have  beguil’d 
With  more  elufive  fpeed  the  dazzled  fight 
Of  wakeful  jealoufy.  Be  gay  fecurely  5 
Difpell,  my  fair,  with  fmiles,  the  tim’rous  cloud 
That  hangs  on  thy  clear  brow.  So  Plelen  look’d. 

So  her  white  neck  reclin’d,  fo  was  file  borne 
By  the  young  Trojan  to  his  gilded  bark 
With  fond  reludlance,  yielding  modefty. 

And  oft  reverted  eye,  as  if  fhe  knew  not 
Whether  ihe  fear’d,  or  wifh’d  to  be  purfued. 

*  *  #  *  *  * 


L  E  T  T  E  R 
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LETTER  III. 

f  *  ■»  ' 

Mr.  WEST  to  Mr.  GRAY. 

Popes ,  April  4,  1 742* 

I  Own  in  general  I  think  Agrippina’s  fpeech  top 
long  *  ;  but  how  to  retrench  it,  I  know  not :  But  I 
have  fomething  elfe  to  fay,  and  that  is  in  relation  to  the 
ftyle,  v/hich  appears  Jo  me  too  antiquated.  Racine  was 
of  another  opinion  ;  he  no  where  gives  you  the  phrafes 
of  Ronfard  :  His  language  is  the  language  of  the  times, 
and  that  of  the  pureft  fort ;  fo  that  his  French  is  reckon¬ 
ed  a  Pcandard.  I  will  not  decide  what  ftyle  is  fit  for 
our  Englifh  ftage ;  but  I  fliould  rather  choofe  one  that 
bordered  upon  Cato,  than  upon  Shakefpear.  One  may 
imitate  (if  one  can)  Shakefpear’s  manner,  his  furprizing 
ftrokes  of  true  nature,  his  expreffive  force  in  painting 

characters', 

. X 

NOTE. 

«  The  Editor  has  obviated  this  obje&ion,  not  by  retrench¬ 
ing,  but  by  putting  part  of  it  into  the  mouth  of  Aceronia, 
and  by  breaking  it  in  a  few  other  places.  Originally  it  was 
one  continued  fpeech  from  the  line  “  Thus  ever  grave  and 
jindilturbed  Refteftion”  to  the  end  of  the  fcene  ;  which  was 
undoubtedly  too  long  for  the  lungs  of  any  Aftrefs. 
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characters,  and  all  his  other  beauties  ;  preferving  at  the 
fame  time  our  own  language.  Were  Shakefpear  alive 
now,  he  would  write  a  different  ftyle  from  what  he  did. 
Thefe  are  my  fentiments  upon  thefe  matters  :  Perhaps  I 
am  wrong,  for  I  am  neither  a  Tarpa,  nor  am  I  quite  an 
Ariftarchus.  You  fee  I  write  freely  both  of  you  and 
Shakefpear;  but  it  is  as  good  as  writing  not  freely, 
where  you  know  it  is  acceptable, 

I  have  been  tormented  witbin  this  week  with  a  moft 
yiolent  cough  ;  for  when  once  it  fets  up  its  note,  it  will 
go  on,  cough  after  cough,  fhaking  and  tearing  me  for 
half  an  hour  together  ;  and  then  it  leaves  me  in  a  great 
fvveat,  as  much  fatigued  as  if  I  had  been  labouring  at 
the  plough.  All  this  defcription  of  my  cough  in  profe, 
is  only  to  introduce  another  defcription  of  it  in  verfe, 
perhaps  not  worth  your  perufal  ;  but  it  is  very  fhort, 
and  befides  has  this  remarkable  in  it,  that  it  was  the 
production  of  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  while  I  lay 
in  my  bed  toffing  and  coughing,  and  all  unable  to  fleep. 

Ante  omnes  morbos  importuniffima  tufiis. 

Qua  durare  datur,  traxitque  fub  ilia  vires  : 

Dura  etenim  verfans  imo  fub  peCtore  regna, 

Perpetuo  exercet  teneras  luCtarpine  coftas, 


Oraque 
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Oraque  diftorquet,  vocemque  immutat  anhelam; 
Nec  ceffare  locus :  fed  faevo  concita  motu 
Molle  domat  latus,  &  corpus  labor  omne  fatigat: 
Unde  molefta  dies,  nodfemque  infomnia  turbant. 
Nec  tua,  fi  mecum  Comes  hie  jucundus  adeffes, 
Verba  juvare  queant,  aut  hunc  lenire  dolorem 
Suificiant  tua  vox  aulcis,  nec  vultus  amatus. 

Do  not  miftake  me,  I  do  not  condemn  Tacitus :  I 
was  then  inclined  to  find  him  tedious:  The  German  fe- 
dition  fufficiently  made  up  for  it ;  and  the  fpeech  of  Ger- 
manicus,  by  which  he  reclaims  his  foldiers,  is  quite 
mafterly.  Your  New  Dunciad  l  have  no  conception  ofi 
I  fhall  be  too  late  for  our  dinner  if  I  write  any  mope. 

Yours. 


LETTER  IV. 


Mr.  G  R  A  Y  to  Mr.  W  E  S  T. 


London ,  Aprils  Thurfdaj. 

YOU  are  the  firft  who  ever  made  a  Mufe  of  a 
Cough  ;  to  me  it  feems  a  much  more  eafy  tafk  to 
verfify  in  one’s  fieep,  (that  indeed  you  were  of  old  fa¬ 


mous 


rnous  for  *)  than  for  want  of  it.  Not  the  wakeful  night* 
ingale  (when  fhe  had  a  cough)  ever  fung  fo  fweetly.  I 
give  you  thanks  for  your  warble,  and  wifh  you  could 
fing  yourfelf  to  reft.  Thefe  wicked  remains  of  your  ill— 
nefs  will  fure  give  way  to  warm  weather  and  gentle  ex- 
ercife ;  which  I  hope  you  will  not  omit  as  the  feafon 
advances.  Whatever  low  fpirits  and  indolence,  the  ef- 
feCt  of  them,  may  advife  to  the  contrary,  I  pray  you 
add  five  fteps  to  your  walk  daily  for  my  fake ;  by  the 
help  of  which,  in  a  month’s  time,  I  propofe  to  fet  you 
on  horfeback. 


1  talked  of  the  Dunciad  as  concluding  you  had  feen 
it ;  if  you  have  not,  do  you  choofe  I  fhould  get  and  fend 
it  to  you  ?  I  have  myfelf,  upon  your  recommendation, 
been  reading  Jofeph  Andrews.  The  incidents  are  ill 
laid  and  without  invention ;  but  the  characters  have  a 
great  deal  of  nature,  which  always  pleafes  even  in  her 
loweft  fhapes.  Parfon  Adams  is  perfectly  well ;  fo  is 
Mrs.  Slipflop,  and  the  ftory  of  Wilfon  ;  and  through¬ 
out  he  (hews  himfelf  well  read  in  Stage-Coaches,  Coun¬ 
try  Squires,  Inns,  and  Inns  of  Court.  His  reflections 
upon  high  people  and  low  people,  and  mifles  and  maf- 


N  O  T  E. 

*  I  fuppofe  at  Eton  School. 


ters^ 
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terSj  are  very  good.  However  the  exaltednefs  of  fume 
minds  (or  rather  as- 1  fhrewdly  fufpedt  their  infipidity 
and  want  of  feeling  or  obfervation)  may  make  them  in- 
fenfible  to  thefe  light  things,  (I  mean  fuch  as  charac¬ 
terize  and  paint  nature)  yet  furely  they  are  as  weighty/ 
and  much  more  ufeful  than  your  grave  difcourfes  upon 
the  mind  *,  the  paflions,  and  what  not.  Now  as  the 
paradifaical  pleafures  f  of  the  Mahometans  confift  in 
playing  upon  the  flute  and  lying  with  Houris,  be  mine 
to  read  eternal  new  romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon* 

You  are  very  good  in  giving  yourfelf  the  trouble  to 
read  and  find  fault  with  my  long  harangues.  Your 

freedom 

NOTES. 

*  He  feems  here  to  glance  at  Hutchinfon,  the  difciple  of 
Shaftfbury:  Of  whom  he  had  not  a  much  better  opinion, 
than  of  his  mafler. 

f  Whimfically  put. — But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  prefent 
tafte  of  the  French,  when  a  writer  whom  Mr.  Gray  fo  juftly 
efteemed  as  Al.  IVTarivaux  is  now  held  in  fuch  contempt,  that 
Marivauder  is  a  falhionable  phrafe  amongft  them,  and  figni- 
fies  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  our  own  falhionable  phrafe 
of  pvojing  P  As  to  Crebillon,  ’twas  his  “  Egaremcns  du  Occur 
“  &  de  1’Efprit”  that  our  author  chiefly  efteemed  ;  he  had 
not,  I  believe,  at  this  time  publifhed  his  more  licentious 
pieces. 
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freedom  (as  you  call  it)  has  fo  little  need  of  apologies, 
that  I  fhould  fcarCe  excufe  your  treating  me  any  other- 
wife  ;  which,  whatever  compliment  it  might  be  to  my 
vanity,  would  be  making  a  very  ill  one  to  my  under-. 
ftanding.  As  to  matter  of  ftile,  I  have  this  to  fay:  The 
mnguage  of  the  age  J  is  never  the  language  of  poetry  ; 
except  among  the  French,  whofe  verfe,  where  the 
thought  or  image  does  not  fupport  it,  differs  in  nothing 
from  profe.  Our  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  lan¬ 
guage  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  to  which  almoft  every  one,  that 
has  written,  has  added  fomething  by  enriching  it  with 
foreign  idioms  and  derivatives  :  Nay  fometimes  words 
of  their  own  compofition  or  invention.  Shakefpear  and 
Milton  have  been  great  creators  this  way ;  and  no  one 
more  licentious  than  Pope  or  Dryden,  who  perpetually 
borrow  expreffions  from  the  former.  Let  me  give  you 
fome  inftances  from  Dryden,  whom  every  body  reckons 

a  great  mafler  of  our  poetical  tongue. - Full  of  mufe- 

ful  jnopeings — unlike  the  trim  of  love — a  pleafant  beve¬ 
rage — a  roundelay  of  love — flood  filent  in  his  mood — with 

knots 

NOTE. 

t  Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  this  obfervation  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  more  likely  to  preferve  our  poetry  from  falling  into  in- 
fipidity,  than  purfuing  the  rules  here  laid  down  for  fupport- 
tng  the  dittion  of  it :  Particularly  with  refpeft  to  the  Dram?, 
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knots  and  knares  deformed — his  ireful  mood — in  proud 
array — his  boon  was  granted — and  difarray  and  fhameful 
rout — zvayward  but  wife — furbijhed  for  the  field — the 
foiled  dodderd  oaks — difberited — fmouldring  flames — 
retcblefs  of  laws — crones  old  and  ugly — the  beldam  at  his 

fide — the  grandam-hag — villanize  his  father’s  fame. - 

But  they  are  infinite:  And  our  language  not  being  a 
fettled  thing  (like  the  French)  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  words  of  an  hundred  years  old,  provided  antiquity 
have  not  rendered  them  unintelligible.  In  truth,  Shake- 
fpear’s  language  is  one  of  his  principal  beauties  ;  and  he 
has  no  lefs  advantage  over  your  Addifons  and  Rowes  in 
this,  than  in  thofe  other  great  excellencies  you  mention. 
Every  word  in  him  is  a  picture.  Pray  put  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  into  the  tongue  of  our  modern  Dramatics : 
But  I,  that  am  not  fhaped  for  fportive  tricks, 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glafs  : 

I,  that  atn  rudely  ftampt,  and  want  love’s  majefty 
To  ftrut  before  a  Wanton  ambling  nymph  : 

I,  that  am  curtail’d  of  this  fair  proportion. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  diflembling  nature, 

Deform’d,  unfinifh’d,  fent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  fcarce  half  made  up — 

And  what  follows.  To  me  they  appear  untranflatable  ; 
and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  our  language  is  greatly  degene¬ 
rated, 
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fated.  However,  the  affedation  of  imitating  Shake- 
fpear  may  doubtlefs  be  carried  too  far  ;  and  is  no  fort  of 
excufe  for  fentiments  ill-fuited,  or  fpeeches  ill-timed, 
which  I  believe  is  a  little  the  cafe  with  me.  I  guefs  the 
moft  faulty  expreffions  may  be  thef t—filken  fon  of  dal¬ 
liance — drowfier  pretenfions — wrinkled  beldams — arched 
the  hearer’s  brow  and  riveted  his  eyes  in  fearful  extafie <■ 
Thefe  are  eafdy  altered  or  omitted  :  and  indeed  if  the 
thoughts  be  wrong  or  fuperfluous,  there  is  nothing  eafier 
than  to  leave  out  the  whole.  The  firft  ten  or  twelve 
lines  are,  I  believe,  the  beft  f  ;  and  as  for  the  reft,  I 
was  betrayed  into  a  good  deal  of  it  by  Tacitus;  only 
what  he  has  faid  in  five  words,  I  imagine  I  have  faid  in 
fifty  lines :  Such  is  the  misfortune  of  imitating  the  ini¬ 
mitable.  Now,  if  you  are  of  my  opinion,  una  litura 
may  do  the  bufinefs,  better  than  a  dozen  ;  and  you  need 
not  fear  unravelling  my  web.  I  am  a  fort  of  fpider ;  and 
have  little  elfe  to  do  but  fpin  it  over  again,  or  creep  to 
fome  other  place  and  fpin  there.  Alas  !  for  one  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  amufe  himfelf,  I  believe  my  amufe- 

ments 

NOTE. 

f  The  lines  which  he  means  here  are  from — thus  ever 
grave  and  undifurb'd  reflection — to  Rdbellius  lives.  For  the 
part  of  the  fcene,  which  he  fent  in  his  former  letter,  began 
there. 


ments  are  as  little  amufing  as  moft  folks.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter;  it  makes  the  hours  pafs;  and  is  better  than  h  dpa- 


Adieu. 


LETTER  V. 

Mr.  WEST  to  Mr.  G  R  A  Y. 

O  begin  with  the  conclufion  of  your  letter,  which 


j  is  Greek,  I  defire  that  you  will  quarrel  no  more 
with  your  manner  of  palling  your  time.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  irreproachable,  efpecially  as  it  produces  fuch  excel¬ 
lent  fruit  ;  and  if  I,  like  a  faucy  bird,  mull  be  pecking 
at  it,  you  ought  to  confider  that  it  is  becaufe  I  like  it. 
No  una  litura  I  beg  you,  no  unravelling  of  your  web, 
dear  Sir  !  only  purfue  it  a  little  further,  and  then  one 
fhall  be  able  to  judge  of  it  a  little  better.  You  know  the 
crifis  of  a  play  is  in  the  firft  aft ;  its  damnation  or  falva- 
tion  wholly  refts  there.  But  till  that  firft  aft  is  over, 
every  body-fulpends  his  vote  ;  fo  how  do  you  think  I  can 
Grm,  as  yet,  any  juft  idea  of  the  fpeeches  in  regard  to 
their  length  or  fhortnefs  ?  The  connection  and  fymme- 
try  of  fuch  little  parts  with  one  another  muft  naturally 
efcape  me,  as  not  having  the  plan  of  the  whole  in  my 


hetid  ? 
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head  ;  neither  can  I  decide  about  the  thoughts  whethef 
they  are  wrong  or  fuperfluous  j  they  may  have  fome  fu¬ 
ture  tendency  which  I  perceive  not.  The  ftyle  only 
was  free  to  me,  and  there  I  find  we  are  pretty  much  of 
the  fame  fentiment :  For  you  fay  the  affectation  of  imi¬ 
tating  Shakefpear  may  doubtlefs  be  carried  too  far ;  I 
fay  as  much  and  no  more.  For  old  words  we  know  are 
old  gold,  provided  they  are  well  chofen.  Whatever  En¬ 
nius  was,  I  do  not  confider  Shakefpear  as  a  dunghill  in 
the  leaft  :  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  mine  of  ancient  ore. 
Where  ail  our  great  modern  poets  have  found  their  advan¬ 
tage.  I  do  not  know  how  it  -is  ;  but  his  old  expreffions  * 
have  more  energy  in  them  than  ours,  and  are  even  more 
adapted  to  poetry ;  certainly,  where  they  are  judicioufly 
and  fparingly  inferred,  they  add  a  certain  grace  to  the 

compofition ; 

N  O  T  fi. 

*  Shakefpear’s  energy  does  not  arife  fo  much  from  thefe 
old  expreffions,  (moll  of  which  were  not  old  in  his  time)  but 
from  his  artificial  management  ef  them.  This  artifice  in  the 
great  Poet  is  developed  with  much  exadtnefs  by  Dr.  Hurd  in 
his  excellent  note  on  this  paffage  in  Horace’s  Ep.  ad  Pi- 
fones. 

Dixeris  egregie,  notum  fi  callida  verbum 
F:eddiderit  jundlura  novum. 

See  Hurd's  Horace,  ml.  \Jl,  Edit.  4 tb ,  p.  49. 
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compofition  ;  in  the. fame  manner  as  Pouflin  gave  a  beau¬ 
ty  to  his  pictures  by  his  knowledge  in  the  antient  pro¬ 
portions  :  But  fhould  he,  or  any  other  painter,  carry  the 
imitation  too  far,  and  negledl  that  beft  of  models  Na¬ 
ture,  I  am  afraid  it  would  prove  a  very  flat  performance. 
To  finifh  this  long  criticifm  :  I  have  this  further  notion 
about  old  words  revived,  (is  not  this  a  pretty  way  of  fi- 
nifhing  ?)  I  think  them  of  excellent  ufe  in  tales;  they 
add  a  certain  drollery  to  the  comic,  and  a  romantic  gra¬ 
vity  to  the  ferious,  which  are  both  charming  in  their 
kind  ;  and  this  way  of  charming  Dryden  underftood  very 
well.  One  need  only  read  Milton  to  acknowledge  the 
dignity  they  give  the  Epic.  But  now  comes  my  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  ufed  in  Tragedy  more  fparingly, 
than  in  moft  kinds  of  poetry.  T ragedy  is  defigned  for 
public  reprefentation,  and  v/hat  is  defigned  for  that 
fhould  be  certainly  moft  intelligible.  I  believe  half  the 
audience  that  come  to  Shakefpear’s  plays  do  not  under- 
ftand  the  half  of  what  they  hear. — But  finiflons  enfin. — • 
Yet  one  word  more. — You  think  the  ten  or  twelve  firlt 
lines  the  beft,  now  I  am  for  the  fourteen  laft  *  ;  add, 
that  they  contain  not  one  word  of  antientry, 

Vol.  in.  c  i 

NOTE. 

*  He  means  the  conclulion  of  the  firlt  fcene. — But  here 

and  throughout  his  criticifm  on  old  words,  he  is  not  fo  con¬ 
fide  nr 
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I  rejoice  you  found  amufement  in  Jofeph  Andrews, 
But  then  I  think  your  conceptions  of  Paradife  a  little 
upon  the  Bergerac.  Les  Lettres  du  Seraphim  R.  a  Ma¬ 
dame  la  Cherubinefle  de  Q.  What  a  piece  of  extrava¬ 
gance  would  there  be  ! 

And  now  you  muft  know  that  my  body  continues 
weak  and  enervate.  And  for  my  animal  fpirits  they  are 
in  perpetual  fluctuation  :  Some  whole  days  I  have  no  re- 
lifli,  no  attention  for  any  thing  ;  at  other  times  I  revive, 
and  am  capable  of  writing  a  long  letter,  as  you  fee  ;  and 
though  I  do  not  write  fpeeches,  yet  I  tranflate  them. 
When  you  underftand  what  fpeech,  you  will  own  that 
it  is  a  bold  and  perhaps  a  dull  attempt.  In  three  words, 
it  is  profe,  it  is  from  Tacitus,  it  is  of  Germanicus. 
Perufe,  perpend,  pronounce  f . 

LETTER 

NOTE. 

Client  as  his  correfpondent ;  for  he  here  infills  that  all  an- 
tientry  Ihould  be  ftruck  out,  and  in  a  former  pafTage  he  ad¬ 
mits  it  may  be  ufed  fparingly. 

f  This  fpeech  I  omit  to  print,  as  I  have  generally  avoid¬ 
ed  to  publilh  mere  tranllations  either  of  Mr.  Gray  or  his 
friend. 
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LETTER  VI. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Mr.  WEST. 

London ,  April ,  1 742. 

I  Should  not  have  failed  to  anfwer  your  Letter  imme¬ 
diately,  but  I  went  out  of  town  for  a  little  while, 
Which  hindered  me.  Its  length  (befides  the  pleafure  na¬ 
turally  accompanying  along  letter  from  you)  affords  me 
a  new  one,  when  I  think  it  is  a  fymptom  of  the  recove¬ 
ry  of  your  health,  and  flatter  myfelf  that  your  bodily 
flrength  returns  in  proportion.  Pray  do  not  forget  to 
mention  the  progrefs  you  make  continually.  As  to 
Agrippina,  I  begin  to  be  of  your  opinion  ;  and  find  my¬ 
felf  (as  women  are  of  their  children)  lefs  enamoured  of 
my  productions  the  older  they  grow.  *  She  is  laid  up 

C  2  to 

NOTE. 

*  He  never  after  awakened  her ;  and  I  believe  this  was 
occafioned  by  the  ftridtures  which  his  friend  had  made  ori 
his  dramatic  ftyle ;  which  (though  he  did  not  think  them, 
well  founded,  as  they  certainly  were  not)  had  an  effedt  which 
Mr.  Weft,  we  may  believe,  did  not  intend  them  to  have.  I 
remember  fome  years  after  I  was  alfo  the  innocent  caufe  of 

his 
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to  fleep  till  next  fummer ;  fo  bid  her  good  night.  I 
think  you  have  tranflated  Tacitus  very  juftly,  that  is, 
freely  ;  and  accommodated  his  thoughts  to  the  turn  and 
genius  of  our  language  ;  which,  though  I  commend 
your  judgment,  is  no  commendation  of  the  Englilh 
tongue,  which  is  too  diffufe,  and  daily  grows  more  and 
more  enervate.  One  fhall  never  be  more  fenfible  of  this, 
than  in  turning  an  Author  like  Tacitus.  I  have  been 
trying  it  in  fome  parts  of  Thucydides,  (who  has  a  little 
refemblance  of  him  in  his  concifenefs)  and  endeavoured 
to  do  it  clofely,  but  found  it  produced  mere  nonfenfe. 
If  you  have  any  inclination  to  fee  what  figure  Tacitus 
makes  in  Italian,  I  have  a  Tufcan  tranflation  of  Davan- 
zati,  much  efteemed  in  Italy ;  and  will  fend  you  the 

fame 

NOTE. 

his  delaying  to  finifti  his  fine  ode  on  the  progrefs  of  Poetry. 
I  told  him,  on  reading  the  part  he  fhewed  me,  that  “  tho* 
“  I  admired  it  greatly,  and  thought  that  it  breathed  the 
“  very  fpirit  of  Pindar,  yet  I  fufpefted  it  would  by  no  means 
.  “  hit  the  public  tafte.”  Finding  afterwards  that  he  did  not 
proceed  in  finilhing  it,  I  often  expoftulated  with  him  on  the 
fubjeft;  but  he  always  replied,  “  No,  you  have  thrown 
“  cold  water  upon  it.”  I  mention  this  little  anecdote,  to 
drew  how  much  the  opinion  of  a  friend,  even  when  it  did 
not  convince  his  judgment,  affedted  his  inclination. 

vf 
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fame  fpeech  you  fent  me  ;  that  is,  if  you  care  for  it. 
In  the  mean  time  accept  of  f  Propertius.  *  *  * 


LETTER  VII. 


Mr.  W  E  S  T  to  Mr.  G  R  A  Y. 


Popes ,  May  5,  1 742. 


ITHOUT  any  preface  I  come  to  your  verfes. 


VV  which  I  yead  over  and  over  with  exceffive  plea- 
fure,  and  which  are  at  leaft  as  good  as  Propertius.  I 
am  only  forry  you  follow  the  blunders  of  Broukhufius, 
all  whofe  infertions  are  nonfenfe.  I  have  fome  objec¬ 
tions  to  your  antiquated  words,  and  am  alfo  an  enemy 
to  Alexandrines  ;  at  leaft  I  do  not  like  them  in  Elegy. 
But  after  all,  I  admire  your  tranflation  fo  extremely,  that 
I  cannot  help  repeating  I  long  to  {hew  you  fome  little 
errors  you  are  fallen  into  by  following  Broukhufius  J.  *  * 


Were 


NOTES. 


f  A  tranflation  of  the  ift  elegy  of  the  2d  book  in  Englifli 
rhyme;  omitted  for  the  reafon  given  in  the  laid  note  but  one. 

t  I  have  omitted  here  a  paragraph  or  two,  in  which  dif¬ 


ferent  lines  of  the  Elegy  were  quoted,  becaufe  I  had  pre^ 
vioufly  omitted  the  tranflation  of  it. 


f 


C  a*  ] 

Were  I  with  you  now,  and  Propertius  with  your  verfes 
lay  upon  the  table  betwen  us,  I  could  difcufs  this  point 
in  a  moment ;  but  there  is  nothing  fo  tirefome  as  fpin- 
ning  out  a  criticifm  in  a  letter ;  doubts  arife,  and  expla¬ 
nations  follow,  till  there  fwells  out  at  lead  a  volume 
of  undigeded  obfervations :  and  all  becaufe  you  are  not 
with  him  whom  you  want  to  convince.  Read  only  the 
Letters  between  Pope  and  Cromwell  in  proof  of  this  ; 
they  difpute  without  end.  Are  you  aware  now  that  I 
have  an  intered  all  this  while  in  baniftiing  Criticifm 
from  our  correfpondence  ?  Indeed  I  have;  for  I  am 
going  to  write  down  a  little  Ode  (if  it  deferves  the 
name)  for  your  perufal,  which  I  am  afraid  will  hardly 
{land  that  ted.  Neverthelefs  I  leave  you  at  your  full 
liberty  ;  fo  here  it  follows. 

Q  D  E. 

Dear  Gray,  that  always  in  my  h,eart 
Poflefled  far  the  better  part, 

What  mean  thefe  fudden  blads  that  rife 
And  drive  the  Zephyrs  from  the  Ikies  ? 

O  join  with  mine  thy  tuneful  lay, 

And  invocate  the  tardy  May. 


Come, 
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Come,  faireft  Nymph,  refume  thy  reign! 
Bring  all  the  Graces  in  thy  train  ! 

With  balmy  breath  and  flowery  tread. 
Rife  from  thy  foft  ambrofial  bed  ; 

Where,  in  elyfian  dumber  bound, 
Embow’ring  myrtles  veil  thee  round. 

Awake,  in  all  thy  glories  dreft. 

Recall  the  Zephyrs  from  the  weft ; 
Reftore  the  fun,  revive  the  fkies, 

At  mine,  and  Nature’s  call,  arife! 

Great  Nature’s  felf  upbraids  thy  ftay. 
And  mifles  her  accuftom’d  May, 

See  !  all  her  works  demand  thy  aid  5 
The  labours  of  Pomona  fade  : 

A  plaint  is  heard  from  ev’ry  tree ; 

Each  budding  flow’ret  calls  for  thee; 

The  birds  forget  to  love  and  flng ; 

With  ftorms  alone  the  forefts  ring. 

Come  then,  with  Pleafure  at  thy  fide, 
Diffufe  thy  vernal  fpirit  wide; 

Create,  where’er  thou  turn’ll  thy  eye. 
Peace,  Plenty,  Love,  and  Harmony  j 


Tin 
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Till  ev’ry  being  fhare  its  part, 

And  Heav’n  and  Earth  be  glad  at  heart. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Mr.  G  R  A  Y  to  Mr.  WES  T. 

London ,  May  8,  1742. 

I  Rejoice  to  fee  you  putting  up  your  prayers  to  the 
May  :  She  cannot  choofe  but  come  at  fuch  a  call. 
It  is  as  light  and  genteel  as  herfelf.  You  bid  me  find 
fault;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot;  however  I  will  try.  The 
firft  ftanza  (if  what  you  fay  to  me  in  it  did  not  make 
me  think  it  the  beft)  I  fliould  call  the  worft  of  the 
five  (except  the  fourth  line).  The  two  next  are  very 
picfturefque,  Miltonic,  and  mufical ;  her  bed  is  fo  foft 
and  fo  fnug  that  I  long  to  lie  with  her.  But  thofe  two 
lines,  “  Great  Nature”  are  my  favourites.  The  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  flowers  is  a  little  ftep  too  far.  The 
laft  ftanza  is  full  as  good  as  the  fecond  and  third ;  the 
laft  line  bold,  but  I  think  not  too  bold.  Now,  as  to 
myfelf  and  my  tranflation,  pray  do  not  call  names.  I 
never  faw  Broukhufius  in  my  life.  It  is  Scaliger  who 
attempted  to  range  Propertius  in  order  3  who  was,  and 

ftill 


[  4i  ] 

ftill  is,  in  fad  condition  +  *  *  *.  You  fee,  by  what 
I  fent  you,  that  I  converfe,  as  ufual,  with  none  but 
the  dead  :  They  are  my  old  friends,  and  almoft  make 
me  long  to  be  with  them.  You  will  not  wonder  there¬ 
fore,  that  I,  who  live  only  in  times  paft,  am  able  to  tell 
you  no  news  of  the  prefent.  1  have  finifhed  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war  much  to  my  honour,  and  a  tight  conflidk 
it  was,  I  promife  you,  I  have  drank  and  fung  with 
Anacreon  for  the  laft  fortnight,  and  am  now  feeding 
fheep  with  Theocritus.  Befides,  to  quit  my  figure, 
(becaufe  it  is  foolifh)  I  have  run  over  Pliny’s  Epiftles 
and  Martial  1*  wappya;  not  to  mention  Petrarch,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  fometimes  very  tender  and  natural.  I 
mull  needs  tell  you  three  lines  in  Anacreon,  where  the 
expreffion  feems  to  me  inimitable.  He  is  defcribing 
hair  as  he  would  have  it  painted. 

’EAnraj  tAfuthpa? 

IIA OXapAW!/  XTOCHTX  (TV V0£if 

’AtpU  wf  0£Aj;<7j  aiTQxi. 

Guefs,  too,  where  this  is  about  a  dimple. 

Sigilla  in  mento  imprefla  Amoris  digitulo 
Veftigio  demonftrant  moUitudinem. 

LETTER 

NOTE. 

f  Here  fome  criticifin  on  the  Elegy  is  omitted  for  a  for¬ 
mer  reafon. 
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LETTER  IX. 


Mr.  W  E  S  T  to  Mr.  G  R  A  Y. 


Popes,  May  1 1,  1 742. 


OUR  fragment  is  in  Aulus  Gellius ;  and  both  i{ 
and  your  Greek  delicious.  But  why  are  you 


thus  melancholy?  I  am  fo  forry  for  it,  that  you  fee  I 


Cannot  forbear  writing  again  the  very  firft  opportunity  j 
though  I  have  little  to  fay,  except  to  expoftulate  with 
you  about  it.  I  find  you  converfe  much  with  the 
dead,  and  I  do  not  blame  you  for  that ;  I  converfe 
with  them  too,  though  not  indeed  with  the  Greek. 
But  I  muft  condemn  you  for  your  longing  to  be  with 
them.  What,  are  there  no  joys  among  the  living  ?  I 
could  almoft  cry  out  with  Catullus,  “  Alphene  imme- 
mor,  atque  unammis  falfe  fodalibus !”  But  to  turn  an 
accufation  thus  upon  another,  is  ungenerous ;  fo  I  will 
take  my  leave  of  you  for  the  prefent  with  a  <{  Vale,  et 
f6  yive  paulifper  cum  vivis.” 


LETTER 
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LETTER  X, 


Mr.  G  R  A  Y  to  Mr.  W  E  S  T. 


London ,  May  27,  1 742. 

MINE,  you  are  to  know,  is  a  white  Melancholy, 
or  rather  Leucocholy  for  the  moft  part;  which 
though  it  feldom  laughs  or  dances,  nor  ever  amounts 
to  what  one  calls  Joy  or  Pleafure,  yet  is  a  good  eafy  fort 
of  a  ftate,  and  <pa  ne  laiffe  que  de  s’amufer.  The  only 
fault  of  it  is  infipidity ;  which  is  apt  now  and  then  to 
give  a  fort  of  Ennui,  which  makes  one  form  certain 
little  wilhes  that  fignify  nothing.  But  there  is  another 
fort,  black  indeed,  which  I  have  now  and  then  felt, 
that  has  fomewhat  in  it  like  Tertullian’s  rule  of  faith, 
Credo  quia  impoffibile  eft ;  for  it  believes,  nay,  is  fure 
of  every  thing  that  is  unlikely,  fo  it  be  but  frightful  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  excludes  and  fhuts  its  eyes  to 
the  moft  poffible  hopes,  and  every  thing  that  is  plea- 
furable  ;  from  this  the  Lord  deliver  us  !  for  none  but 
he  and  funfhiny  weather  can  do  it.  In  hopes  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  weather,  I  am  going  into  the  country 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  Ihall  be  never  the  nearer  any  fo- 

ciety  ^ 
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dety;  fo,  if  you  have  any  charity,  you  will  continue 
to  write.  My  life  is  like  Harry  the  Fourth’s  fupper  of 
Hens.  “  Poulets  a  la  broche,  Poulets  en  Ragout, 
“  Poulets  en  Hachis,  Poulets  en  Fricafees.”  Reading 
here,  Reading  there  ;  nothing  but  books  with  different 
fauces.  Do  not  let  me  lofe  my  defert  then ;  for  though 
that  be  Reading  too,  yet  it  has  a  very  different  flavour. 
The  May  feems  to  be  come  fince  your  invitation ;  and 
I  propofe  to  bade  in  her  beams  and  drefs  me  in  her  rofes. 

Et  Caput  in  verna  Temper  habere  rofa. 

I  {hall  fee  Mr.  *  *  and  his  Wife,  nay,  and  his  Child 
too,  for  he  has  got  a  Boy.  Is  it  not  odd  to  confider 
one’s  Cotemporaries  in  the  grave  light  of  Hufband  and 
Father?  There  is  my  Lords  **  and  *  *  *,  they  are 
Statefmen  :  Do  not  you  remember  them  dirty  boys 
playing  at  cricket?  As  for  me,  I  am  never  a  bit  the 
older,  nor  the  bigger,  nor  the  wifer  than  I  was  then  : 
No,  not  for  having  been  beyond  fea.  Pray  how  arc 
you  ? 

I  fend  you  an  infeription  for  a  wood  joining  to  a  park 
of  mine;  (it  is  on  the  confines  of  Mount  Cithoeron,  on 
the  left  hand  as  you  go  to  Thebes)  you  know  I  am  no 
friend  to  hunters,  and.hate  to.be  difturbed  by  their  noife. 

7A^ojjt.ivog 
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JA£oy.(VOS  7T0Kv9vp0V  £X«j3oA8  aA<ro?  XVOC&ffX^ 
tx g  ti/xihyi  Kin rs,  y.vvxy\,  9ix? 

M xuoi  xp  iv9x  xui tuv  £x9iui/  y.KxyyiZ<rn  vAxypol 
ccvtxviZ;  Nvfxtpxu  xypoTipxv  xsAador  *. 

Here  follows  alfo  the  beginning  of  an  Heroic  Epiftle; 
but  you  mull  give  me  leave  to  tell  my  own  ftofy  firff, 
becaufe  Hiftorians  differ.  Maffiniffa  was  the  fon  of 
Gala  King  of  the  MafTyli  ;  and,  when  very  young  at 
the  head  of  his  father’s  army,  gave  a  moft  fignal  over¬ 
throw  to  Syphax,  King  of  the  Mafsefylians,  then  an 
ally  of  the  Romans.  Soon  after  Afdrubal,  fonofGifgo 
the  Carthaginian  General,  gave  the  beautiful  Sopho- 
nifba,  his  daughter,  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince. 
But  this  marriage  was  not  confummated  on  account  of 
Mafliniffa’s  being  obliged  to  haflen  into  Spain,  there  to 
command  his  father’s  troops,  who  were  auxiliaries  of 
the  Carthaginians.  Their  affairs  at  this  time  began  to 
be  in  a  bad  condition  ;  and  they  thought  it  might  be 
greatly  for  their  intereft,  if  they  could  bring  over  Sy¬ 
phax 

NOTE. 

*  In  the  1 2th  Letter  of  the  firlt  Seftion,  Mr.  Gray  fays 
of  his  friend’s  tranflation  of  an  Epigram  of  Pofidippus, 
“  Grascam  illam  rnirifi.ce  fapit.”  The  learned 

reader,  I  imagine,  will  readily  give  this  tetraflic  the  fame 
chara&er. 
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phax  to  themfelves.  This  in  time  they  a&ually  effected  5 
and,  to  ftrengthen  their  new  alliance,  commanded  Af- 
drubal  to  give  his  daughter  to  Syphax.  (It  is  probable 
their  ingratitude  to  MaffiniiTa  arofe  from  the  great 
change  of  affairs,  which  had  happened  among  the  Maf- 
fylians  during  his  abfence;  for  his  father  and  uncle 
were  dead,  and  a  diftant  relation  of  the  royal  family 
had  ufurped  the  throne.)  Sophonilba  was  accordingly 
married  to  Syphax ;  and  MaffiniiTa,  enraged  at  the  af¬ 
front,  became  a  friend  to  the  Romans.  They  drove 
the  Carthaginians  before  them  out  of  Spain,  and  carried 
the  war  into  Africa,  defeated  Syphax,  and  took  him 
prifoner;  upon  which  Cirtha  (his  capital)  opened  her 
gates  to  Laelius  and  MaffiniiTa.  The  reft  of  the  affair, 
the  marriage,  and  the  fending  of  poifon,  every  body 
knows.  This  is  partly  taken  from  Livy,  and  partly 
from  Appian. 

SOPHONISBA  MASSINISS  JE. 

E  P  I  S  T  O  L  A. 

Egtegium  accipio  promiffi  Munus  amoris, 

Inque  manu  mortem,  jam  fruitura,  fero: 

Atque  uiinam  citius  mandaffes,  luce  vel  una  j 
Tranfieram  Stygios  non  inhonefta  lacus. 


Vi£tori$ 
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VitEloris  nec  pafia  toros,  nova  nupta,  mariti, 

Nec  fueram  faftus,  Roma  fuperba,  tuos. 

Scilicet  haec  partem  tibi,  Maffinifla,  triumph! 
Detradtam,  haec  pompae  jura  minora  fuse 

Imputat,  atque  uxor  quod  non  tua  prefla  catenis3 
Objecla  Sc  faevae  plaufibus  urbis  eo  : 

Quin  tu  pro  tantis  cepifti  praemia  faftis. 

Magnum  Romanae  pignus  amicitiae  ! 

Scipiadae  excufes,  oro,  fi  tardius  utar 

Munere.  Non  nimium  vivere,  crede,  velim. 

Parva  mora  eft,  breve  fed  tempus  mea  fama  requirit : 
Detinet  haec  animam  cura  fuprema  meam. 

Quae  patriae  prodefte  meae  Regina  ferebar. 

Inter  Elifaeas  gloria  prima  nurus, 

Ne  videar  flammae  nimis  indulfifte  fecundae, 

Vel  nimis  hoftiles  extimuifte  manus. 

i 

Jfortunam  atque  annos  liceat  revocare  priores, 
Gaudiaque  heu  !  quantis  noftra  repenfa  malis.' 

Primitiafne  tuas  meminifti  atque  arma  Syphacis 
Fufa,  &  per  Tyrias  du£ta  trophaea  vias  ? 

(Laudis  at  antiquae  forfan  meminifte  pigebit, 

Quodque  decus  quondam  caufa  ruboris  erit.) 

Tempus  ego  certe  memini,  felicia  Psnis 
Quo  te  non  puduit  folvere  vota  deis  ; 

Maeniaque  intrantem  vidi  :  longo  agmine  duxit 
Turba  falutantum,  purpureique  patres. 

Faeminea 
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Faeminea  ante  omnes  longe  admiratur  euntem 
Haeret  &  afpedtu  tota  caterva  tuo. 

Jam  flexi,  regale  decus,  per  colla  capilli. 

Jam  decet  ardenti  fufcus  in  ore  color  ! 

Commendat  fronds  generofa  modeftia  formam, 

Seque  cupit  laudi  furripuifle  fuae. 

Prima  genas  tenui  fignat  vix  flore  juventas, 

Et  dextrae  foil  credimUs  efte  virum. 

Dum  faciles  gradiens  oculos  per  fingula  jadtas, 

(Seu  rexit  cafus  lumina,  five  Venus) 

In  me  (vel  certe  vifum  eft)  converfa  morari 
Senfi  j  virgineus  perculit  ora  pudor. 

Nefcio  quid  vultum  molle  fpirare  tuendo,’ 
Credideramque  tuos  lentius  ire  pedes. 

Quaerebam,  juxta  tequalis  ft  dignior  efiet* 

Quae  poterat  vifus  detinuifte  tuos  : 

Nulla  fuit  circum  aequalis  quae  dignior  eftet, 
Afferuitque  decus  confcia  forma  fuum. 

Pompae  finis  erat*.  Tota  vix  nodte  quievi  : 

Sin  premat  invitae  lumina  vidta  fopor, 

Somnus  habet  pompas,  eademque  recurfat  imago  5 
Atque  iterum  hefterno  munere  victor  ades. 
****** 

Immediately 

NOTE. 

*  There  is  fo  much  of  nature  in  the  fentiment,  as  well  as 
poetry  in  the  defcription  of  this  triumphal  entry  of  young 

Maffinifia, 


/ 
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Immediately  after  writing  the  preceding  Letter,  Mr. 
Gray  went  upon  a  vifit  to  his  relations  at  Stoke;  where 
he  writ  that  beautiful  little  Ode  which  Hands  firft  in 
his  collection  of  Poems.  He  fent  it  as  foon  as  written 
to  his  beloved  friend ;  but  he  was  *  dead  before  it 
reached  Hertfordfhire.  He  died  4  only  twenty  days 
V ol.  III.  D  after 

notes. 

Maffinifta,  that  it  feems  much  to  be  regretted  the  author  did 
not  finilh  this  poem.  But  I  believe  he  never  proceeded  fur¬ 
ther  with  it.  I  had  therefore  my  doubts  concerning  the 
printing  of  fo  fmall  a  part;  but  as  I  thought  it  the  bell, 
becaufe  the  only  original  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Gray’s  Ovidian 
verfe,  (the  reft  of  his  Hexameters  and  Pentameters  being 
only  tranflations  either  from  Englifti  or  Italian)  I  was  will¬ 
ing  to  give  it  to  the  reader. 

*  This  fingular  anecdote  is  founded  on  a  marginal  note 
in  his  common-place  book,  where  that  Ode  is  trarifcribed, 
and  the  following  memorandum  annexed:  “Written  at 
“  Stoke  the  beginning  of  June  1742,  and  fent  to  Mr.  Weft, 

“  not  knowing  he  was  then  dead.” 

f  He  was  buried  at  Hatfield  (the  Houfe  called  Popes  be¬ 
ing  in  that  parifh.)  On  a  grave-ftone  in  the  chancel  is  the 
following  plain  infcription  :  “  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Richard 
“  Weft,  Efq;  only  fon  to  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 
“  Weft,  Eft];  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  died  the 
“  jft  of  June,  1742,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.” 
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after  he  had  written  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  which 
concluded  with  “  Vale,  &  vive  paulifper  cum  vivis.” 
So  little  was  the  amiable  youth  then  aware  of  the  Ihort 
time  that  he  himfelf  would  be  numbered  amongft  the 
living.  But  this  is  almoft  conftantly  the  cafe  with 
fuch  perfons  as  die  of  that  moll  remedilefs,  yet  moft 
flattering  of  all  diftempers,  a  Confumption.  Shall 
Humanity  be  thankful  or  forry  that  it  is  fo?  Thankful, 
furely.  For  as  this  malady  generally  attacks  the 
Young  and  the  Innocent,  it  feems  the  merciful  in¬ 
tention  of  Heaven  that,  to  thefe,  death  fhould  come 
unperceived,  and  as  it  were  by  Health  ;  diverted  of  one 
of  his  Iharpeft  ft i rigs,  the  lingering  expectation  of  their 
diflolution.  As  to  Mr.  Gray,  we  may  allure  ourfelves 
that  he  felt  much  more  than  his  dying  friend,  when 
the  letter,  which  inclofed  the  Ode,-  was  returned  un¬ 
opened.  There  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  prefentiment  in 
that  pathetic  piece,  which  Readers  of  tafte  will  feel 
when  they  learn  this  anecdote;  and  which  will  make 
them  read  it  with  redoubled  pleafure.  It  will  alfo 
throw  a  melancholy  grace  (to  borrow  one  of  his  own 
expreftions)  on  the  Ode  on  a  diftant  profped  of  Eton, 
and  on  tnat  to  Adverlity ;  both  of  them  written  the 
Auguft  following:  for  as  both  thefe  Poems  abound 
with  Pathos,  thofe  who  have  feeling  hearts  will  fed 

this 
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this  excellence  the  more  ftrongly,  when  they  know 
the  caufe  from  whence  it  arofe;  and  the  unfeeling  will, 
perhaps,  learn  to  refpetft  what  they  cannot  tafte,  when 
they  are  prevented  from  imputing  to  a  fplenetic  me¬ 
lancholy,  what  in  facft  fprung  from  the  moil  benevolent 
of  all  fenfations.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard  was  begun,  if  not 
concluded,  at  this  time  alfo:  Though  I  am  aware  that, 
as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  the  conclufion  is  of  a  later  date  3 
how  that  was  originally,  I  have  fhewn  in  my  notes  on 
the  poem.  But  the  firft  impulfe  of  his  forrow  for  the 
death  of  his  friend  gave  birth  to  a  very  tender  Sonnet  in 
Englilh,  on  the  Petrarchian  model ;  and  alfo  to  a  fublime 
Apoftrophe  in  Hexameters,  written  in  the  genuine 
Brain  of  Claffical  majefty,  with  which  he  intended  to 
begin  one  of  his  books,  “  De  Principiis  Cogitandi.” 
This  I  fhall  Ihortly  give  the  Reader :  but  the  Sonnet,  be¬ 
ing  completed,  is  inferted  amongft  the  reft  of  his  Poems. 

It  may  feem  fame  what  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  Gray 
never  attempted  any  thing  in  Englilh  verfe,  (except  the 
beginning  of  Agrippina,  and  a  few  tranflations)  before 
the  firft  Ode  lately  mentioned.  Shall  we  attribute  this 
to  his  having  been  educated  at  Eton,  or  to  what  other 
caufe  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  when  I  firft  knew  him,  he 
feemed  to  fet  a  greater  value  on  his  Latin  poetry,  than 
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On  that  which  lie  had  compofed  in  his  native  language; 
and  had  almoft  the  fame  foible  then,  which  I  have 
fince  known  him  laimh  at  in  Petrarch,  when  we  read 
that  moil  entertaining  of  all  books,  entitled  “  Memoires 
“  pour  la  vie  de  Francois  Petrarque  tires  de  fes  oeuvres,” 
&c.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  little  popularity  which 
M.  de  Polignac’s  Anti-Lucretius  acquired,  after  it  had 
been  fo  long  and  fo  eagerly  expected  by  the  learned, 
induced  Mr.  Gray  to  lay  afide  his  aidaddic  Plan.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  he  writ  no  Latin  verfe  after  this  pe¬ 
riod  ;  except  perhaps  fome  part  of  the  ift  book  of  the 
Poem  juft  mentioned.  This  therefore  feems  the  proper 
place  to  introduce  that  fragment;  which  being  the 
mold  confiderable  in  itfelf  of  all  his  Latin  compofttions, 
and  perhaps  the  moft  laboured  of  any  of  his  Poems,  it 
were  to  be  wiftied  that  I  could  give  the  reader  more 
infight  into  his  deftgn,  than  the  few  fcattered  papers, 
which  he  has  left,  enable  me  to  do.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  Exordium  i’tfelf,  that  he  meant  to  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  Mr.  Locke’s  ElTay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derftanding,  which  Lucretius  did  of  the  Dogmas  of 
Epicurus.  And  the  firft  fix  lines  plainly  intimate,  that 
his  general  defign  was  to  be  comprized  in  four  books. 


The 


The  ift.  On  the  origin  of  our  Ideas. 
Unde  Animus  feire  incipiat— — 
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The  2d.  On  the  diflribution  of  thefe  Ideas  in  the 


Memory. 


- - quibus  inchoet  orfa 

Principiis  feriem  rerum,  tenuemque  catenam 
Mnemofyne - 


The  3d.  On  the  Province  of  Reafon  and  its  gradual 
improvement. 

- Ratio  unde,  rudi  fub  pecftore,  tarduiu 

Augeat  imperium - - 

The  4th.  On  the  Caufe  and  Effects  of  the  Paffions. 

- -  &  primum  mortalibus  aegris 

Ira,  Dolor,  Metus,  &  Curse  nafcantur  inanes. 


But  he  has  not  drawn  out  any  of  the  Arguments  of 
thefe  Books,  except  a  part  of  the  firfl;  and  that  only 
fo  far  as  he  executed  of  it.  This  it  will  be  proper  here 
to  infert;  and  alfo,  for  the  eafe  of  the  reader,  to  repeat 
the  feveral  parts  at  the  bottom  of  the  fubfequent  pages. 

General  plan  of  the  Poem.— — Firft,  Invocation  to 
Mr.  Locke.  Addrefs  to  Favonius,  fhewing  the  ufe  and 
importance  of  the  defign. — Beginning. — Connection  of 
the  foul  and  body;  Nerves,  the  inftruments  of  fenfa-r 

tion.^ 
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tion. — Touch,  the  firft  and  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  tie- 
fcribed. — Begins  before  the  birth ;  Pain,  our  firft  idea 
when  born. — Seeing,  the  fecond  fenfe. — Digreffive  en¬ 
comium  of  Light.  The  gradual  opening  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  fenfe,  and  that  of  Hearing,  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  higher  faculties  of  the  Mind ;  Senfe  of 
Beauty  and  Order  and  Harmony  annexed  to  them. 
From  the  latter,  our  delight  in  Eloquence,  Poetry,  and 
Mufic  derived. — Office  of  the  Tafte  and  Smell.-— Inter¬ 
nal  fenfe  of  Reflexion,  whereby  the  mind  views  its 
own  powers  and  operations,  compared  to  a  young 

Wood-nymph  admiring  herfelf  in  fome  fountain. - - 

Admiffion  of  Ideas,  fome  by  a  fingle  fenfe,  fome  by 
two,  others  by  every  way  of  Senfation  and  Reflection. 
Inftance  in  a  perfon  born  blind,  he  has  no  ideas  of 
Light  and  Colours;  but  he  has  thofe  of  Figure,  Mo¬ 
tion,  Extenfion,  and  Space,  (objects  both  of  the  fight 
and  touch.)  Third  fort,  thofe  which  make  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  mind  by  every  channel  alike  ;  as  Plea- 
fure,  and  Pain,  Power,  Exiftence,  Unity,  and  Suc- 
ceffion.  Properties  of  Bodies,  whereby  they  make 
themfelves  known  to  us.  Primary  qualities:  Magni¬ 
tude,  Solidity,  Mobility,  Texture,  and  Figure.  *  *  * 

BE 
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DE  PRINCIPIIS  COGITANDL 
Liber  Primus. 

AD  FAVONIUM. 

,T‘  TNDE  Animus  fcire  incipiat:  quibus  inchoet  orfa 

1.  J  Principiis  feriem  rerum,  tenuemque  catenam 
Mnemofyne  :  Ratio  unde  rudi  Tub  pedtore  tardum 
Augeat  imperium;  &  primum  mortalibus  aegris 
Ira,  Dolor,  Metus,  &  Curae  nafcantur  inanes,  ^ 
Hinc  canere  aggredior.  *  Nec  dedignare  canentem, 

O  decus !  Angliacs  certe  O  lux  altera  gentis  ! 

Si  qua  primus  iter  monftras,  veitigia  Conor 
Signare  incerta,  tremulaque  infiftere  planta.  * 

Quin 

NOTES. 

i  Plan  of  the  Poem. - z  Invocation  to  Mr.  Locke. 

*  It  has  been  already  obferved  in  the  Note  on  Let.  17.  Seft.  L 
p.  50.  that  Mr.  Gray’s  Hexameters,  befides  having  the  va¬ 
riety  of  Virgil’s  Paufes,  clofed  alfo  with  his  Elifions.  For 
Virgil,  as  an  attentive  reader  will  immediately  perceive, 
generally  introduces  one  Elifion,  and  not  unfrequently  more, 
into  thofe  Lines  which  terminate  the  Senfe.  This  gives  to 
bis  Verification  its  laft  and  moft  exquifite  grace,  and  leaves 

th? 
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Quirt  potius  due  ipfe  (potes  namque  omnia)  fan£tum  10 
Ad  limen,  (fi  rite  adeo,  fi  peftore  puro,) 

Obfcurae  referans  Naturae  ingentia  clauftra. 

Tu  caecas  rerum  caufas,  fontemque  feverum 
Pande,  Pater;  tibi  enim,  tibi,  veri  magne  Sacerdos, 
Corda  patent  hominum,  atque  altae  penetralia  Mentis.  15 
Tuque  aures  adhibe  vacuas,  facilefque,  Favoni, 
(Quod  tibi  crefcit  opus)  3  fimplex  nec  defpice  carmen, 
Nec  vatein:  non  ilia  leves  primordia  motus, 

Quanquam  parva,  dabunt.  Lsetum  vel  amabile  quicquid 
Ufquam  oritur,  trahit  hinc  ortum;  nec  furgit  ad 
auras,  20 

Quin  ea  confpirent  fimul,  eventufque  fecundent. 

Hinc  variae  vital  artes,  ac  mollior  ufus, 

Dulce  &  amicitiae  vinclum  :  Sapientia  dia 
Hinc  rofeum  accendit  lumen,  vultuque  fereno 
Humanas  aperit  mentes,  nova  gaudia  monftrans,  25 
Deformefque  fugat  curas,  vanofque  timores : 

Scilicet  &  rerum  crefcit  pulcherrima  Virtus. 

Ilia 

NOTE. 

the  ear  fully  fatisfied.  Mr.  Gray  could  not  fail  to  obferve, 
and  of  courfe  to  aim  at  this  happy  effedt  of  Eliftons  in  a 
concluding  Line  ;  of  which  the  prefent  Poem,  in  particular, 
affords  indubitable  and  abundant  proofs. 

3  Ufe  and  Extent  of  the  Subject, 
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Ilia  etiam,  quae  te  ( mirum)  nodbefque  diefque 
Affidue  fovet  infpirans,  linguamque  fequentem 
Temperat  in  numeros,  atque  horas  mulcet  inertes;  3® 
Aurea  non  alia  fe  jadbat  origine  Mufa, 

4  Principio,  ut  magnum  foedus  Natura  creatrix 
Firmavit,  tardis  juffitque  inolefcere  membris 
Sublimes  animas;  tenebrofo  in  carcere  partem 
Noluit  aetheream  longo  torpere  veterno  :  33 

Nec  per  fe  proprium  paiTa  exercere  vigorem  eft, 

Ne  fociae  molis  conjundbos  fperneret  artus, 

Ponderis  oblita,  &  cceleftis  confcia  flamma;, 

Idcirco  5  innumero  dudbu  tremere  undique  fibras 
Nervorum  inftituit :  turn  toto  corpore  mifcens  4© 

Implicuit  late  ramos,  &  fenfile  textum, 

Implevitque  humore  fuo  (feu  lympha  vocanda, 

Sive  aura  eft)  tenuis  certe,  atque  leviffima  qusedam 
Vis  verfatur  agens,  parvofque  infufa  canales 
Perfluit ;  affidue  externis  quae  concita  plagis,  45 

Mobilis,  incuffique  fidelis  nuntia  motus, 

Hinc  inde  accenfa  contage  relabitur  ufque 
Ad  fuperas  hominis  fedes,  arcemque  cerebri. 

Namque  illic  pofuit  folium,  fua  templa  facravit 

Mens 

NOTES. 

4  Union  of  the  Soul  and  Body. - 5  Office  of  the  nervous 

Syibem. - 
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6 Mens  animi :  hanc  circum  coeunt,  denfoque  feruntur  5$ 
Agmine  notitiae,  fimulacraque  tenuia  rerum  : 

Ecce  autem  naturae  ingens  aperitur  imago 
Immenfae,  variique  patent  commercia  mundi. 

Ac  uti  longinquis  defcendunt  montibus  amnes 
Velivolus  Tamifis,  flaventifque  Indus  arenae,  55 

Euphratefque,  Tagufque,  &  opimo  fiumine  Ganges, 
Undas  quifque  fuas  volvens,  curfuque  fonoro 
In  mare  prorumpunt :  hos  magno  acclinis  in  antro 
jfxcipit  Oceanus,  natorumque  ordine  longo 
Dona  recognofcit  venientum,  ultroque  ferenat  69 

Cseruleam  faciem,  &  diffufo  marmore  ridet. 

Haud  aliter  fpecies  properant  fe  inferre  novellae 
Certatim  menti,  atque  aditus  quino  agmine  complent. 

7  Primas  taftus  agit  partes,  primufque  minutae 
Laxat  iter  caecum  turbae,  recipitque  ruentem.  65 

Non  idem  huic  modus  eft,  qui  fratribus  :  amplius  ille 
Imperium  affedtat  fenior,  penitufque  medullis, 
yifceribufque  habitat  totis,  pellifque  recentem 
Funditur  in  telam,  &  late  per  ftamina  vivit. 

Necdum  etiam  matris  puer  elu&atus  ab  alvo  70 

Multiplices  folvit  tunicas,  &  vincula  rupit; 

Sopitus 


NOTES. 

6  Senfation,  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas.— 7  The  Touch,  our 
firft  and  molt  extenfive  Senfe, 
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Sopitus  molli  fomno,  tepidoque  liquore 
Circumfafus  adhuc  :  taftus  tamen  aura  laceffit 
Jamdudum  levior  fenfus,  animamque  reclufit. 

Idque  magis  fimul,  ac  folitum  blandumque  calorem  75 
Frigore  mutavit  coeli,  quod  verberat  acri 
Impete  inaffuetos  artus  :  turn  faevior  adftat, 
Humanasque  comes  vitae  Dolor  excipit ;  ills 
Cunclantem  fruftra  &  tremulo  multa  ore  querentem 
Corripit  invadens,  ferreifque  ampledhitur  ulnis.  8o 
8  Turn  fpecies  primum  patefacfta  eft  Candida  Lucis 
(Ufque  vices  adeo  Natura  bonique,  malique, 

Exaequat,  juftaque  manu  fua  damna  rependit) 

Turn  primum,  ignotofque  bibunt  nova  lumina  foies. 

9  Carmine  quo,  Dea,  te  dicam,  gratiffima  cceli  85 
Progenies,  ortumque  tuum  j  gemmantia  rore 
Ut  per  prata  levi  luftras,  &  floribus  halans 
Purpureum  Veris  gremium,  fcenamque  virentem 
Pingis,  &  umbriferos  colles,  &  caerula  regna  ? 

Gratia  te,  Venerifque  Lepos,  &  mille  Colorum,  9$ 
Formarumque  chorus  fequitur,  Motufque  decentes. 

At  caput  invifum  Stygiis  Nox  atra  tenebris 
Abdidit,  horrendaeque  fimul  Formidinis  ora, 

Pervigilefque  aeftus  Curarum,  atque  anxius  Angor  : 

Undiqu? 

NOTES. 

s  Sight,  our  fecond  Senfe,— — 9  Digrellion  on  Lights 


95 
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Undique  Laetitia  florent  mortalia  corda, 

Purus  &  arridet  largis  fulgoribus  iEther. 

Omnia  nec  tu  ideo  invalidae  fe  pandere  Menti 
(Quippe  nimis  teneros  poffet  vis  tanta  d iei 
Perturbare,  &  inexpertos  confundere  vifus) 

Nec  capere  infantes  animos,  neu  cernere  credas  ioo 
Tam  variam  molem,  &  mirae  fpedtacula  lucis  : 

10  Nefcio  qua  tamen  hrec  oculos  dulccdine  parvos 
Splendida  percuffit  novitas,  traxitque  fequentesj 
Nonne  videmus  enim,  latis  inferta  feneftris 

Sicubi  fe  Phoebi  difpergant  aurea  tela,  105 

Sive  lucernarum  rutilus  colluxerit  ardor, 

Extemplo  hue  obverti  aciem,  quae  fixa  repertos 
Haurit  inexpletum  radios,  fruiturque  tuendo. 

Altior  huic  verb  fenfu,  majorque  videtur 
Addita,  Judicioque  arete  connexa  poteftas,  na 

Quod  fimul  atque  aetas  volventibus  auxerit  annis, 

11  Haec  fimul,  affiduo  depafeens  omnia  vifu, 

Perfpiciet,  vis  quanta  loci,  quid  polleat  ordo, 
jundturas  quis  honos,  ut  res  accendere  rebus 
Lumina  conjurant  inter  fe,  et  mutua  fulgent. 

Nec 

NOTES. 

10  Sight,  imperfedt  at  firft,  gradually  improves. — 11  Ideas 
of  Beauty,  Proportion,  and  Order. 
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Nec  minor  11  in  geminis  viget  auribus  infita  virtus, 
Nec  tantum  in  curvis  quae  pervigil  excubet  antris 
Hinc  atque  hinc  (ubi  Vox  tremefecerit  oftia  pulfu 
Aeriis  invedta  rotis)  longeque  recurfet : 

Scilicet  Eloquio  haec  fonitus,  haec  fulminis  alas,  12© 
Et  mulcere  ded it  dicfis  &  tollere  corda, 

Verbaque  metiri  numeris,  verfuque  ligare 
Repperit,  &  quicquid  difcant  Libethrides  undae, 
Calliope  quoties,  quoties  Pater  ipfe  canendi 
Evolvat  liquidum  carmen,  calamove  loquenti  125 
Infpiret  dulces  animas,  digitifque  figuret. 

13  At  medias  fauces,  &  linguae  humentia  templa 
Guftus  habet,  qua  fe  infmuet  jucunda  faporum 
Luxuries,  dona  Autumni,  Bacchique  voluptas. 

14  Naribus  interea  confedit  odora  hominum  vis,  130 
Dodba  leves  captare  auras,  Panchaia  quales 

Vere  novo  exhalat,  Floraeve  quod  ofcula  fragrant 
Rofcida,  cum  Zephyri  furtim  fub  vefperis  hora 
Refpondet  votis,  mollemque  afpirat  amorem. 

15  Tot  portas  altre  capitis  circumdedit  arci  133 
Alma  Parens,  fenfufque  vias  per  membra  reclufit; 

Haud  folas  :  namque  intus  agit  vivata  facultas, 

Qiia 

NOTES. 

11  Hearing,  alfo  improvable  by  the  Judgment. — 13  Tafte. — 
14  Smell. — 15  Refledion,  the  other  Source  cf  our  Ideas. 
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Qua  fefe  explorat,  contemplatufque  repente 
Ipfe  fuas  animus  vires,  momentaque  cernit. 

Quid  velit,  aut  poffit,  cupiat,  fugiatve,  vicifsim  140 
Percipit  imperio  gaudens;  neque  corpora  fallunt 
Morigera  ad  celeres  a£tus,  ac  numina  mentis. 

Qualis  Hamadryadum  quondam  fi  forte  fororum 
Una,  novos  peragrans  faltus,  &  devia  rura; 

(Atque  illam  in  viridi  fuadet  procumbere  ripa  145 
Fontis  pura  quies,  &  opaci  frigoris  umbra) 

Dum  prona  in  latices  fpeculi  de  margine  pendet, 

Mirata  eft  fubitam  venienti  occurrere  Nvmpham: 

Mox  eofdem,  quos  ipfa,  artus,  eadem  ora  gerenteni 
Una  inferre  gradus,  una  fuccedere  fylvae  150 

Afpicit  alludens  ;  fefeque  agnofcit  in  undis. 

Sic  fenfu  interno  rerum  fimulacra  fuarum 
Mens  ciet,  &  proprios  obfervat  confcia  vultus. 

15  Nec  verb  ftmplex  ratio,  aut  jus  omnibus  unum 
Conftat  imaginibus.  Sunt  quae  bina  oftia  norunt;  155 
Hae  privos  fervant  aditus  ;  fine  legibus  illae 
Pafsim,  qua  data  porta,  ruunt,  animoque  propinquant. 
11  Refpice,  cui  a  cunis  triftes  extinxit  ocellos, 

Ssva 

NOTES. 

16  Ideas  approach  the  Soul,  feme  by  Angle  Avenues,  fome 
by  two,  others  by  every  Senfe.* — 17  Illuilration,”=™-Light,  an 
Example  of  the  firfh 
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Steva  &  in  eternas  merfit  natura  tenebras : 

Illi  i  gnota  dies  lucet,  vernufque  colorum  160 

Qffufus  nitor  eft,  et  vivae  gratia  formas. 

13  Corporis  at  filum,  &  motus,  fpatiumque,  locique 
Intervalla  datur  certo  dignofcere  tadtu  : 

Quandoquidem  his  iter  ambiguum  eft,  &  janua  duplex, 
Exclufasque  oculis  fpecies  irrumpere  tendunt  165 

Per  digitos.  Atqui  folis  concefla  poteftas 
Luminibus  blandas  eft  radios  immittere  lucis. 

19  Undique  proporro  fociis,  quactinque  patefcit 
Notitias  campus,  miftae  lafciva  feruntur 
Turba  voluptatis  comites,  formaeque  dolorum  170 
Terribiles  vifu,  &  porta  glomerantur  in  omni. 

Nec  vario  minus  intro'itu  magnum  ingruit  Illud, 

Quo  facere  h  fungi,  quo  res  exiftere  circum 
Quamque  ftbi  proprio  cum  corpore  fcimus,  &  ire 
Ordine,  perpetuoque  per  aevum  flumine  labi.  175 
Nunc  age  quo  valeat  padlo,  qua  fenfilis  arte 
21  Affediare  viam,  atque  animi  tentare  latebras 
Materies  (didlis  aures  adverte  faventes) 

Exfequar.  Imprimis  fpatii  quam  multa  per  asquor 
Millia  multigenis  pandant  fe  corpora  feclis,  180 

Expende. 

NOTES. 

18  Figure,  Motion,  Extenfion,  of  the  fecond. — 19  Pleafure, 

Pain,  of  the  third. - 10  Alfo  Power,  Exigence,  Unity,  Sws- 

ceffion,  Duration." — 21  Primary  Qualities  of  Bodies. 


Expende.  Haud  unum  invenies,  quod  mente  licebit 
Ampledli,  nedum  proprius  deprendere  fenfu, 

2,2  Mol  is  egens  certae,  aut  folido  fine  robore,  cujus 
Denique  mobilitas  linquit,  texturave  partes, 

Uila  nec  orarum  circumcasfura  coercet.  185 

Hsc  conjundta  adeo  tota  compage  fatetur 
Mundus,  &  extremo  clamant  in  limine  rerum, 

(Si  rebus  datur  Extremum)  primordia.  Firmat 
Htec  cadem  tadfus  (tadtum  quis  dicere  falfum 
Audeat  ?)  base  oculi  nec  lucidus  arguit  orbis.  igo 

Inde  poteftatiim  enafei  denfiffima  proles ; 

Nam  quodcunque  ferit  vifum,  tangive  laborat, 
Quicquid  nare  bibis,  vel  concava  concipit  auris, 
Quicquid  lingua  fapit,  credas  hoc  omne,  neceffe  eft 
Ponderibus,  textu,  difeurfu,  mole,  figura  ig5 

Particulas  prasftare  leves,  &  femina  rerum. 

Nunc  oculos  igitur  pafeunt,  &  luce  miniftra 
Fulgere  cundta  vides,  fpargique  coloribu-s  orbem, 

Dum  de  foie  trahunt  alias,  aliafque  fuperne 
Detorquent,  retroque  docent  fe  vertere  flammas.  260 
Nunc  trepido  inter  fe  fervent  corpufcula  pulfu, 

Ut  tremor  rethera  per  magnum,  lateque  natanfes 
Aurarum  fluclus  avidi  vibrantia  claufha 


NOTE. 


Auditus 


^  Magnitude,  Solidity,  Mobility,  Texture,  Figure. 
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Auditus  quest  allabi,  fonitumque  propaget. 

Cominus  interdum  non  ullo  interprete  per  fe  205 
Nervorum  invadunt  teneras  quatientia  fibras, 
Senfiferumque  urgent  ultro  per  vifcera  motum. 

*  *  * 

DE  PR  IN  C  IP  II  S  COGITANDI. 
Liber  Q_u  a  r  t  u  s. 

HACTENUS  haud  fegnis  Naturae  arcana  retexi 
Mufarum  interpres,  primufque  Britanna  per  arva 
Romano  liquidum  deduxi  flumine  rivum. 

Cum  Tu  opere  in  medio,  fpes  tanti  &  caufa  Iaboris, 
Linquis,  &  aeternam  fati  te  condis  in  umbram  !  5 

Vidi  egomet  duro  graviter  concufla  dolore 
Pecftora,  in  alterius  non  unquam  lenta  dolorem ; 

Et  languere  oculos  vidi,  &  pallefcere  amantem 
Vultum,  quo  nunquam  Pietas  nifi  rara,  Fidefque, 
Altus  amor  Veri,  &  purum  fpirabat  Honeftum.  10 
Vifa  tamen  tardi  demum  inclementia  morbi 
CeiTare  eft,  feducemque  iterum  rofeo  ore  Salutcin 
Speravi,  atque  una  tecum,  dilecle  Favoni  ! 

Credulus  lieu  longos,  ut  quondam,  fallere  Soles: 

Heu  fpes  nequicquam  dulces,  atque  irrita  vota  !  15 

VoL.  III.  E  Heu 
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ffeu  maeftos  Soles,  fine  te  quos  ducere  flendo 
Per  defideria,  &  queftus  jam  cogor  inanes ! 

At  Tu,  fandla  anima,  &  noftri  non  indiga  ludtuSj 
Stellanti  templo,  fincerique  aetheris  igne. 

Unde  orta  es,  fruere;  atqtte  o  fi  fecura,  nec  ultra  20 
Mortalis,  notos  oliui  miferata  labores 
Refpedtes,  tenuefque  vacet  cognofcere  curas; 

Humanam  fi  forte  alta  de  fede  procellam 
Contemplere,  metus,  ftimulofque  cupidinis  acres, 
Gaudiaque  &  gemitus,  parvoque  in  corde  tumultum  25* 
Irarum  ingentem,  &  faevos  fub  peHore  fludtus ; 

Refpice  &-has  lacrymas,  memori  quas  idtus  amore 
Fundo;  quod  poffum,  juxta  lugere  fepulchrum 
Dura  juvat,  &  mutae  vana  bsc  jactare  favillae, 

*  # 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  SECTION, 


SECTION 
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SECTION  THE  FOURTH. 


H  E  three  foregoing  Sections  have  carried  the 


I  Reader  through  the  juvenile  part  of  Mr.  Gray’s 
life,  ana  nearly,  alas,  to  half  of  its  duration.  Thofe 
which  remain,  though  lefs  diverfified  by  incidents, 
will,  notwithftanding,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  equally  in- 
flrudtive  and  amufing,  as  feveral  of  his  moft  intimate 
friends  have  very  kindly  furnifhed  me  with  their  collec¬ 
tions  of  his  letters;  which,  added  to  thofe  I  have  myfelf 
preferved,  will  enable  me  to  fcledt  from  them  many 
excellent  fpecimens  of  his  more  mature  judgment,  cor¬ 
rect  tafte,  and  extenfive  learning,  blended  at  the  fame 
time  with  many  amiable  inltances  of  his  fenfibility  : 
They  will  alfo  fpecify  the  few  remaining  anecdotes, 
which  occurred  in  a  life  fo  retired  and  fedentary  as  his: 
For  the  Reader  muft  be  here  informed  that,  from 
the  winter  of  the  year  1742  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
his  principal  refidence  was  at  Cambridge.  He  in¬ 
deed,  during  the  lives  of  his  mother  and  aunts,  fpent 
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his  fummer  vacations  at  Stoke ;  and,  after  they  died, 
in  making  little  tours  on  vifits  to  his  friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  :  But  he  was  feldom  abfent  from 
college  any  confiderable  time,  except  between  the  years 
1759  and  1762;  when,  on  the  opening  of  the  Britifh 
iVlufaeum,  he  took  lodgings  in  Southampton  Row,  in 
order  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Harleian  and  other  Manu- 
fcripts  there  depofited,  from  which  he  made  feveral  cu¬ 
rious  extracts.  * 

If  may  feem  ffrange  that  a  perfon  who  had  conceived 
fo  early  a  diflike  to  Cambridge,  and  who  (as  we  fhall 
fee  prefently)  now  returned  to  it  with  this  prejudice 
rather  augmented,  fhould,  when  he  was  free  to  choofe, 
make  that  very  place  his  principal  abode  for  near  thirty 
years  :  But  this  I  think  may  be  eafily  accounted  for 
from  his  love  of  books,  (ever  his  ruling  paffion)  and 
the  ftraitnefs  of  his  circumftances  which  prevented  the 

gratification 

NOTE. 

*  Thefe,  amounting  in  all  to  a  tolerably-fized  folio, 
are  at  prefent  in  Mr.  Walpole’s  hands.  He  has  already 
printed  the  fpeech  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  from  them  in  the 
fecond  number  of  his  Mifcell'aneous  Antiquities.  The  Pub¬ 
lic  muft  impute  it  to  their  own  want  of  curiofily  if  more  of 
them  do  not  appear  in  print. 
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gratification  of  it.  For  to  a  man,  who  could  rjot  con¬ 
veniently  purchafe  even  a  fmall  library,  what  fituation 
fb  eligible  as  that  which  affords  free  accefs  to  a  number 
of  large  ones  ?  This  reafon  alfo  accounts  for  another 
lingular  fa£t.  We  have  feen  that,  during  his  refidence 
at  Stoke,  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  this  fame  year 
1742,  he  writ  a  ccniiderable  part  of  his  more  finifhed 
poems.  Hence  one  would  be  naturally  led  to  conclude 
that,  on  his  return  to  Cambridge,  when  the  ceremony 
of  taking  his  degree  was  over,  the  quiet  of  the  place 
would  have  prompted  him  to  continue  the  cultivation 
of  his  poetical  talents,  and  that  immediately,  as  the 
Mule  feems  in  this  year  to  h^ve  peculiarly  infpired 
him;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe.  Reading,  h.e  has  often 
told  me,  was  much  more  agreeable  to  him  than  wri¬ 
ting  :  He  therefore  now  laid  afide  compofition  almoft 
entirely,  and  applied  himfelf  with  intenfe  affiduity  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  belt  Greek  authors;  infomuch  that,  in 
the  fpace  of  about  fix  years,  there  were  hardly  any  wri¬ 
ters  of  note  in  that  language  which  he  had  not  only 
read  but  digefted  ;  remarking,  by  the  mode  of  com¬ 
mon-place,  their  contents,  their  difficult  and  corrupt 
paffages,  and  all  this  with  the  accuracy  of  a  critic 
^dded  to  the  diligence  of  a  ftudent. 


Before 
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Befofe  I  infert  the  next  feries  of  letters,  I  muff  take 
the  liberty  to  mention,  that  it  was  not  till  about  the 
year  1747  that  I  had  the  happinefs  of  being  introduced, 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gray.  Some  very  juvenile 
imitations  of  Milton’s  juvenile  poems,  which  1  had 
written  a  year  or  two  before,  and  of  which  the  Monody- 
on  Mr.  Pope’s  death  was  the  principal  *,  he  then,  at 
the  requeff:  of  one  of  my  friends,  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
revife.  The  fame  year,  on  account  of  a  difpute  which 
had  happened  between  the  matter  and  fellows  of  Pem- 
broke-rlail,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  nominated 
by  the  Fellows  to  fill  one  of  the  vacant  Fellow¬ 
ships  f.  I  was  at  this  time  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Batchelor  of  Arts,  perfonally  unknown  to 

the 

NOTES. 

*  The  other  two  were  in  imitation  of  “  l’Allegro  &  if 
Penferofo,”  and  intitled  “  II  Bellicofo  &  il  Pacifico.”  The 
latter  of  thefe  I  was  perfuaded  to  revife  and  publifh  in  the 
Cambridge  Collection  of  Verfes  on  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  1748.  The  former  has  fmce  got  into  a  Mifcel.- 
lany,  printed  by  G.  Pearch,  from  the  indifcretion,  I  fup- 
pofe,  of  fome  acquaintance  who  had  a  copy  of  it. 

+  Though  nominated  in  1747,  I  was  not  ele&ed  Fellow 
till  February,  1749.  The  Matter  having  refufed  his  attent, 
claiming  a  negative,  the  affair  was  therefore  not  compro= 
mifed  till  after  an  ineffectual  litigation  of  two  years. 
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tke  gentlemen  who  favoured  me  fo  highly;  therefore 
that  they  gave  me  this  mark  of  diftindfion  and  prefe¬ 
rence  was  greatly  owing  to  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  feveral  of  that  fociety,  and  to  Dr.  He- 
berden,  whofe  known  partiality  to  every,  even  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  merit,  led  him  warmly  to  fecond  his 
recommendation.  The  Reader,  I  hope,  will  excufe 
this  fhort  piece  of  egotifm,  as  it  is  written  to  exprefs 
my  gratitude,  as  well  to  the  living  as  the  dead,  to  de¬ 
clare  the  fenfe  I  fhall  ever  retain  of  the  honour  which 
the  Fellows  of  Pembroke-Hall  then  did  me,  and  to 
particularize  the  time  of  an  incident  which  brought  me 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Gray’s  College;  and 
ferved  to  give  that  cement  to  our  future  intimacy, 
which  is  ufually  rendered  ftronger  by  proximity  of 
place. 

The  Letters,  which  I  felecf  for  this  Sedlion,  are 
from  the  date  of  the  year  1742  to  that  of  1768,  when 
Mr.  Gray  was  made  Profefior  of  Modern  Hiftory. 
This,  as  it  is  a  confiderable  interval  of  time,  will  per¬ 
haps  require  me  the  more  frequently  to  refume  my 
narrative;  efpecially  as  I  cannot  now  produce  one 
pontinued  chain  of  correfpondence. 


LETTER 


LETTER  I. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  *  Dr.  WHARTON. 

Cambridge ,  Dec.  27,  1 742" 

I  Ought  to  have  returned  you  my  thanks  a  long  time 
ago,  for  the  pleafure,  I  fhould  fay  Prodigy,  of  your 
Letter ;  for  fuch  a  thing  has  not  happened  above  twice 
within  this  laft  age  to  mortal  man,  and  no  one  here 
can  conceive  what  it  may  portend.  You  have  heard,  I 
fuppofe,  how  I  have  been  employed  a  part  of  the  time; 
how,  by  my  own  indefatigable  application  for  thefe 
ten  years  paft,  and  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  that 
worthy  magiftrate  the  Man  in  Blue  f ,  (who,  I  allure 

you, 

NOTES. 

*  Of  Old-Park,  near  Durham.  With  this  Gentleman 
Mr.  Gray  contradied  an  acquaintance  very  early;  and  tho’ 
they  were  not  educated  together  at  Eton,  yet  afterwards  at 
Cambridge,  when  the  Dodlor  was  Fellow  of  Pembroke-Hall, 
they  became  intimate  Friends,  and  continued  fo  to  the  time 
of  Mr.  Gray’s  death. 

f  A  Servant  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  for  the  time  being, 
ufually  known  by  the  name  of  Blue  Coat,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
as  to  attend  Adis  for  Degrees,  &c. 
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you,  has  not  fpared  his  labour,  nor  could  have  done 
more  for  his  own  Son)  I  am  got  half  way  to  the  top  of 
Jurifprudence  *,  and  bid  as  fair  as  another  body  to 
open  a  cafe  of  impotency  with  all  decency  and  circum- 
fpedtion.  You  fee  my  ambition.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
fome  thirty  years  hence  I  fhall  convince  the  world  and 
you  that  I  am  a  very  pretty  young  fellow;  and  may 
come  to  fhine  in  a  profeffion,  perhaps  the  nobleft  of  all 
except  man-midwifery.  As  for  you,  if  your  diftemper 
and  you  can  but  agree  about  going  to  London,  I  may 
reafonably  expedt  in  a  much  fhorter  time  to  fee  you  in 
your  three-cornered  villa,  doing  the  honours  of  a  well- 
furnifhed  table  with  as  much  dignity,  as  rich  a  mien, 
and  as  capacious  a  belly,  as  Dr.  Mead.  Methinks  I 
fee  Dr.  *  *,  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  loft  in  admiration 
of  your  goodly  perfon  and  parts,  cramming  down  his 
Envy  (for  it  will  rife)  with  the  wing  of  a  Pheafant, 
and  drowning  it  in  neat  Burgundy.  But  not  to  tempt 
your  Afthma  too  much  with  fuch  a  profpedt,  I  fhould 
think  you  might  be  almoft  as  happy  and  as  great  as  this 
even  in  the  country.  But  you  know  beft,  and  I  fhould 
be  forry  to  fay  any  thing  that  might  flop  you  in  the 
career  of  Glory;  far  be  it  from  me  to  hamper  the 

wheels 


NOTE. 

*  i.  e.  Batchelor  of  Civil  Law, 
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wheels  of  your  gilded  chariot.  Go  on,  Sir  Thomas  j 
and  when  you  die,  (for  even  Phyficians  mull:  die)  may 
the  faculty  in  Warwick-lane  ereCt  your  ftatue  in  the 
very  niche  of  Sir  John  Cutler’s. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  forry  I  am  for  your  ill- 
nefs,  but  I  hope  it  is  too  late  now:  I  can  only  fay  that 
I  really  was  very  forry.  May  you  live  a  hundred 
Chriflmaffes,  and  eat  as  many  collars  of  brawn  {luck 
with  rofemary.  Adieu,  &c. 


Though  I  have  faid  that  Mr.  Gray,  on  his  return  to 
Cambridge,  laid  afide  Poetry  almoft  entirely,  yet  I 
find  amongft  his  papers  a  fmall  fragment  in  verfe, 
which  bears  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  about 
this  very  time.  The  foregoing  Letter,  in  which  he 
employs  fo  much  of  his  ufual  vein  of  ridicule  on  the 
Univerfity,  feems  to  be  no  improper  introduction  to  it: 
I  (hall  therefore  infert  it  here  without  making  any  apo¬ 
logy,  as  I  have  given  one,  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  in  the 
firft  feCtion. 

It  feems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  Hymn  or  Addrefs 
tQ  Ignorance}  and  I  prefume,  had  he  proceeded  with  it, 

would 
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Would  have  contained  much  good  Satire  upon  falle  Sci¬ 
ence  and  fcholaitic  Pedantry.  What  he  writ  of  it  is, 
purely  introductory ;  yet  many  of  the  lines  are  fo  ftrong, 
and  the  general  call:  of  the  verification  fo  mufical,  that 
1  believe  it  will  give  the  generality  of  Readers  a  higher 
opinion  of  his  poetical  Talents,  than  many  of  his  Ly¬ 
rical  Productions  have  done.  I  fpeak  of  the  Genera¬ 
lity;  becaufe  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  their  tafte  is 
founded  upon  the  ten-fyllable  couplets  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  and  upon  thefe  only. 

HAIL,  Horrors,  hail !  ye  ever  gloomy  bowers. 
Ye  gothic  fanes,  and  antiquated  towers. 
Where  rufhy  Camus’  flowly-winding  flood 
Perpetual  draws  his  humid  train  of  mud  ; 

Glad  I  revifit  thy  neglected  reign. 

Oh  take  me  to  thy  peaceful  (hade  again. 

But  chiefly  thee,  whofe  influence  breath’d  from  high 
Augments  the  native  darknefs  of  the  fky ; 

Ah  Ignorance  1  foft  falutary  Power  ! 

Proftrate  with  filial  reverence  I  adore. 

Thrice  hath  Hyperion  roll’d  his  annual  race. 

Since  weeping  I  forfook  thy  fond  embrace. 

Oh  fay,  fuccefsful  do’ft  thou  ftill  oppofe 
Thy  leaden  iEgis  ’gainft  our  antient  foes? 

Still' 
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Still  ftretcb,  tenacious  of  thy  right  divine* 

The  mafly  fceptre  o’er  thy  flumb’ring  line  ? 

And  dews  Lethean  thro’  the  land  difpenfe 
To  fteep  in  /lumbers  each  benighted  fenfe  ? 

If  any  fpark  of  Wit’s  delufive  ray 
Break  out,  and  flafh  a  momentary  day, 

With  damp,  cold  touch  forbid  it  to  afpire, 

And  huddle  up  in  fogs  the  dangerous  fire. 

Oh  fay — fhe  hears  me  not,  but  carelefs  grown. 
Lethargic  nods  upon  her  ebon  throne. 

Goddefs  !  awake,  arife,  alas  my  fears  ! 

Can  powers  immortal  feel  the  force  of  years  ? 

Not  thus  of  old,  with  enfigns  wide  unfurl’d. 

She  rode  triumphant  o’er  the  vanqui/h’d  world  ; 
Fierce  nations  own’d  her  unrefifted  might. 

And  all  was  Ignorance,  and  all  was  Night. 

Oh  facred  Age  !  Oh  Times  for  ever  loft  ! 

(The  School-mart’s  glory,  and  the  Churchman’s 
boaft. ) 

For  ever  gone— yet  ftill  to  Fancy  new, 

Her  rapid  wings  the  tranfient  fcene  purfue. 

And  bring  the  buried  ages  back  to  view. 

High  on  her  car,  behold  the  Grandam  ride 
Like  old  Sefoftris  with  barbaric  pride  ; 

*  *  *  *  a  team  of  harnefs’d  raonarchs  bend 

***** 
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LETTER  II. 

Air.  GRAY  to  Dr.  WHARTON. 


Peterhoufe ,  April ,  26,  1744. 


OU  write  fo  feelingly  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  repre- 


I  fent  your  abandoned  condition  in  terms  fo  touch¬ 
ing,  that  what  gratitude  could  not  effe£f  in  feyeral 
months,  companion  has  brought  about  in  a  few  days  ; 
and  broke  that  ftrong  attachment,  or  rather  allegiance, 
which  I  and  all  here  owe  to  our  fovereign  Lady  and 
Miflrefs,  the  Prefident  of  Prefidents  and  Head  of  Heads, 
(if  I  may  be  permitted  to  pronounce  her  name,  that  in¬ 
effable  Ocfogrammaton)  the  power  of  Lazinefs..  You 
muff  know  fhe  had  been  pleafed  to  appoint  me  (in  pre¬ 
ference  to  fo  many  old  fervants  of  her’s  who  had  fpent 
their  whole  lives  in  qualifying  themfelves  for  the  office) 
Grand  Picker  of  Straws  and  Pufh-pin  Player  to  her 
Supinity  (for  that  is  her  title).  The  ffrfl  is  much  in 
the  nature  of  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council  ;  and  the 
other  like  the  Groom-Porter,  only  without  the  profit; 
but  as  they  are  both  things  of  very  great  honour  in  this 
country,  I  confidered  with  myfelf  the  load  of  Envy  at¬ 
tending  fuch  great  charges ;  and  befides  (between  you 


and 
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and  me)  I  Found  myfelf  unable  to  fupport  the  fatigue 
of  keeping  up  the  appearance  that  pcrfons  of  fuch  dig¬ 
nity  muft  do,  fo  I  thought  proper  to  decline  it,  and 
excufed  myfelf  as  well  as  I  could.  However,  as  you 
fee  fuch  an  affair  muft  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  it  has  always  been  the  Policy  of  this  court  to  pro¬ 
ceed  llowly,  like  the  Imperial  and  that  of  Spain,  in  the 
difpatch  ofBuftnefs,  you  will  on  this  account  the  eafter 
forgive  me,  if  I  have  not  anfwered  your  Letter  before. 

You  defire  to  know,  it  feems,  what  Charafter  the 
Poem  of  your  young  friend  bears  here  *.  I  wonder  that 
you  afk  the  opinion  of  a  Nation,  where  thofe,  who 
pretend  to  judge,  do  not  judge  at  all  ;  and  the  reft  (the 
wifer  part)  wait  to  catch  the  judgment  of  the  world 
immediately  above  them  j  that  is,  Dick’s  and  the  Rain¬ 
bow  Coffee-houfes.  Your  readier  way  would  be  to 
afk  the  Ladies  that  keep  the  Bars  in  thofe  two  theatres 

of 

NOTE. 

*  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  :  from  the  pofthumous 
publication  of  Dr.  Akinfide’s  Poems,  it  fhould  feem  that  the 
Author  had  very  much  the  fame  Opinion  afterwards  of  his 
own  Work,  which  Mr.  Gray  here  expreftes :  fince  he  un¬ 
dertook  a  reform  of  it  which  mult  have  given  him,  had  he 
concluded  it,  as  much  trouble  as  if  he  had  written  it  entirely 


new. 
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of  Criticifin.  However,  to  fhew  you  that  I  am  a 
judge,  as  well  as  my  Countrymen,  I  will  tel!  you, 
though  I  have  rather  turned  it  over  than  read  it,  (but 
no  matter  ;  no  more  have  they)  that  it  feems  to  me 
above  the  middling  ;  and  now  and  then,  for  a  little 
while,  rifes  even  to  the  bed,  particularly  in  defcrip- 
tion.  It  is  often  obfcure,  and  even  unintelligible;  and 
too  much  infected  with  the  Hutchinfon  jargon.  In 
fhort,  its  great  fault  is,  that  it  was  publiflied  at  lead 
nine  years  too  early.  And  fo  methinks  in  a  few  words, 
“  a  la  mode  du  Temple,”  I  have  very  pertly  difpatched 
what  perhaps  may  for  feveral  years  have  employed  a 
very  ingenious  man  worth  fifty  of  myfelf. 

You  are  much  in  the  right  to  have  a  tafte  for  Socra¬ 
tes  ;  he  was  a  divine  man.  I  muft  tell  you,  by  way  of 
news  of  the  place,  that  the  other  day  a  certain  new  Pro- 
fefior  made  an  Apology  for  him  an  hour  long  in  the 
ijchools ;  and  all  the  world  brought  in  Socrates  guilty, 
except  the  people  of  his  own  College. 

The  Mufe  is  gone,  and  left  me  in  far  worfe  company; 
if  file  returns,  you  will  hear  of  her.  As  to  her  child  * 

(fince 

NOTE. 

*  He  here  means  his  Poem  “  De  Principiis  Cogitandi,” 
See  the  laid  Se&ion, 
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(fmce  you  are  fo  good  as  to  enquire  after  it)  it  is  but  a 
puling  chit  yet,  not  a  bit  grown  to  fpeak  of  j  I  believe* 
poor  thing,  it  has  got  the  worms  that  will  carry  it  off 
at  laft.  Mr.  Trollope  and  I  are  in  a  courfe  of  Tar- 
water;  he  for  his  prefent,  and  I  for  my  future  diftem- 
pers.  If  you  think  it  will  kill  me,  fend  away  a  man 
and  horfe  directly  ;  for  I  drink  like  a  Fifh.  Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  III. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Dr.  WHARTON. 

Cambridge,  bee.  xi,  1)746. 

I  Would  make  you  anexcufe,  (as  indeed  I  oughtj  if 
they  were  a  fort  of  thing  I  ever  gave  any  credit  to 
myfelf  in  thefe  cafes  ;  but  I  know  they  are  never  true. 
Nothing  fo  filly  as  Indolence  when  it  hopes  to  difguife 
itfelf :  every  one  knows  it  by  its  faunter,  as  they  do  his 
Majefty  (God  blefs  him)  at  a  Mafquerade,  by  the  firm^ 
nefsof  his  tread  and  the  elevation  of  his  chin.  How¬ 
ever,  fomewhat  I  had  to  fay  that  has  a  little  fhadow  of 
reafon  in  it.  I  have  been  in  Town  (I  fuppofe  you 
know)  flaunting  about  at  all  kind  of  public  places  with 
t^o  friends  lately  returned  from  abroad,  T he  world 


itfelf 
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i^Telf  his  feme  attractions  in  it  to  a  folitary  of  fix  years 
{landing;  and  agreeable  well-meaning, people  of  fenfe 
(thank  Heaven  there  are  fo  few  of  them)  are  my  pecu¬ 
liar  Magnet.  It  is  no  wonder  then  if  I  felt  fome  re- 

O 

luctance  at  parting  with  them  fo  foon  ;  or  if  my  Spirits, 
when  I  returned  back  to  my  cell,  fhould  fink  for  a 
time,  not  indeed  to  ftorm  and  tempeft,  but  a  good  deal 
below  changeable.  Befides,  Seneca  fays  (and  my  pitch 
of  philofophy  does  not  pretend  to  be  much  above 
Seneca)  “  Nunquam  mores,  quos  extuli,  refero. 
“  Aliquid  ex  eo  quod  compofui,  turbatur:  aliquid  ex 
w  his,  quae  fugavi,  redit.”  Arid  it  will  happen  to  fuch 
as  us,  mere  imps  of  Science.  Well  it  may,  when 
Wifdom  herfelf  is  forced  often 

in  fweet  retired  Solitude 
To  plume  her  feathers,  and  let  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  buftle  of  Refort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  fometimes  impair’d. 

It  is  a  foolifh  thing  that  without  Money  one  cannot 
either  live  as  one  pleafes,  or  where  and  with  whom  one 
pleafes.  Swift  fomewhere  fays,  that  Money  is  Liberty  ; 
and  I  fear  Money  is  Friendship  too  and  Society,  and 
alrnoft  every  external  bicffing.  It  is  a  great,  though 
an  ill-natured,  Comfort,  to  fee  mod  of  tbofe  who  have 
Vol.  III.  F  it 
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it  in  plenty,  without  Pleafure,  without  Liberty,  arlil 
without  Friends. 

I  am  not  altogether  of  your  opinion  as  to  your  hifto- 
rical  confutation  in  time  of  trouble  :  A  calm  Melan¬ 
choly  it  may  produce,  a  ftiller  fort  of  defpair  (and  that 
only  in  fome  circumftances,  and  on  fome  confHtutions)  ; 
but  I  doubt  no  real  comfort  or  content  can  ever  arife 
in  the  human  mind,  but  from  Hope. 


I  take  it  very  ill  you  fhould  have  been  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  year  of  the  War*,  and  yet  fay  nothing  of  the 
retreat  before  Syracufe  :  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  fineft 
thing  you  ever  read  in  your  life  ?  And  how  does  Xe¬ 
nophon  or  Plutarch  agree  with  you?  For  my  part  I 
read  Ariftotle,  his  Poetics,  Politics,  and  Morals;  tho’ 
I  do  not  well  know  which  is  which.  In  the  firft  place, 
he  is  the  hardeft  author  by  far  I  ever  meddled  with. 
Then  he  has  a  dry  concifenefs,  that  makes  one  imagine 
one  is  perufmg  a  table  of  contents  rather  than  a  book : 
it  taftes  for  all  the  world  like  chopped  hay,  or  rather 
like  chopped  logic;  for  he  has  a  violent  affeftion  to 
that  art,  being  in  fome  fort  his  own  invention;  fo  that 

he 


NOTE. 

f  Thucydides,  L.  vii. 
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he  often  lofes  himfelf  in  little  trifling  diftindlions  and 
Verbal  niceties;  and,  what  is  worfe,  leaves  you  to  ex¬ 
tricate  him  as  well  as  you  can.  Thirdly,  he  has  fuf- 
fered  valfly  from  the  tranfcribblers,  as  all  authors  of 
great  brevity  neceffarily  mud.  Fourthly  and  laftly,  he 
has  abundance  of  fine  uncommon  things,  which  make 
him  well  worth  the  pains  he  gives  one.  You  fee  what 
you  are  to  expedl  from  him. 


LETTER  IV. 

Mr.  G  R  A  Y  to  Mr.  WALPOLE. 

Cambridge,  1747. 

I  Had  been  abfent  from  this  place  a  few  days,  and  at 
my  return  found  Cibber’s  book *  *  upon  my  table  : 
I  return  you  my  thanks  for  it,  and  have  already  run 
over  a  confiderable  part;  for  who  could  refill:  Mrs.  Le- 
titia  Pilkington’s  recommendation?  (By  the  way,  is 
there  any  fuch  gentlewoman  f?  or  has  fomebody  put 

F  2  on 

NOTES. 

*  Entitled  “  Obfervations  on  Cicero’s  C'haradler,”  or 
fome  fuch  thing ;  for  I  have  not  the  book  by  me,  and  it 
has  been  long  fmce  forgot. 

f  This  Lady  made  herfelf  more  known  fome  time  after 
the  date  of  this  letter. 
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6n  the  ftyle  of  a  fcribbling  woman’s  panegyric  to  de-» 
ceive  and  laugh  at  Colley?)  He  feems  to  me  full  as 
pert  and  as  dull  as  ufual.  There  are  whole  pages  of 
common-place  fluff,  that  for  ftupidity  might  have  been 
wrote  by  Dr.  Waterlanu,  or  any  other  grave  divine, 
did  not  the  flirting  faucy  phrafe  give  them  at  a  diftance 
an  air  of  youth  and  gaiety :  It  is  very  true,  he  is  often 
in  the  right  with  regard  to  Tully’s  weaknefles;  but 
was  there  any  one  that  did  not  fee  them  ?  Thofe,  I 
imagine,  that  would  find  a  man  after  God’s  own  heart, 
are  no  more  likely  to  truft  the  Dodtor’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  than  the  Player’s;  and  as  to  Reafon  and  Truth, 
would  they  know  their  own  faces,  do  you  think,  if 
they  looked  in  the  glafs,  and  faw  t'nemfelves  fo  bedi¬ 
zened  in  tattered  fringe  and  tarnifhed  lace,  in  French 
jewels,  and  dirty  furbelows,  the  frippery  of  a  ftroller’s 
wardrobe  ? 

Literature,  to  take  it  in  its  moft  comprehenfive  fenfe, 
and  include  every  thing  that  requires  invention  or  judg¬ 
ment,  or  barely  application  and  induftry,  feems  indeed 
drawing  apace  to  its  difTolution,  and  remarkably  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  remember  to  have  read 
Mr.  Spence’s  pretty  book;  though  (as  he  then  had  not 
been  at  Rome  for  the  laft  time)  it  muft  have  increafed 

greatly 
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greatly  fince  that  in  bulk.  If  you  afk  me  what  I  read, 

I  proteft  I  do  not  recollect  one  fyllable;  but  only  in 

/ 

general,  that  they  were  the  belt  bred  fort  of  men  in 
the  world,  juft  the  kind  of  frinds  one  would  with  to 
meet  in  a  fine  fummer’s  evening,  if  one  winded  to  meet; 
any  at  all.  The  heads  and  tails  of  the  dialogues,  pub- 
lifhed  feparate  in  i6mo,  would  make  the  fweeteft  read¬ 
ing  in  natiur  for  young  gentlemen  of  family  and  for¬ 
tune,  that  are  learning  to  dance  *.  I  rejoice  to  hear 
there  is  fuch  a  crowd  of  dramatical  performances  coming 
upon  the  ftage.  Agrippina  can  ftay  very  well,  fhs 
thanks  vou,  and  be  damned  at  leifure:  I  hope  in  God 
you  have  not  mentioned,  or  {hewed  to  any  body  that 
fcene  (for  trufting  in  its  baonefs,  I  forgot  to  caution 

VOLl 
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NOTE. 

*  This  ridicule  on  the  Platonic  way  of  dialogue  (as  it  was 
aimed  to  be,  though  nothing  lefs  refembles  it)  is,  in  my 
opinion,  admirable.  Lord  Shaftfbury  was  the  firft  who 
brought  it  into  vogue,  and  Mr.  Spence  (if  we  except  a  few 
Scotch  writers)  the  laft  who  pradtifed  it.  As  it  has  now 
been  laid  afide  feme  years,  we  may  hope,  for  the  fake  of 
true  tafte,  that  this  frippery  mode  of  compofition  will  never 
come  into  fafhion  again;  efpecially  fince  Dr.  Hurd  has 
pointed  out,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  wherein  the 
true  beauty  of  Dialogue- writing  confifts. 
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you  concerning  it) ;  but  I  heard  the  other  day,  that  I 
was  writing  a  Play,  and  was  told  the  name  of  it,  which 
nobody  here  could  know,  I  am  fure.  The  employ¬ 
ment  you  propofe  to  me  much  better  fuits  my  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  much  fear  our  joint-ftock  would  hardly 
compofe  a  fmall  volume  j  what  I  have  is  lefs  confider- 
able  than  you  would  imagine,  and  of  that  little  we 
fhould  not  be  willing  to  publifll  all.  *  *  *  f 


This  is  all  I  can  any  where  find.  You,  I  imagine^ 
may  have  a  good  deal  more.  I  fhould  not  care  how 

unwife 

NOTE. 

f  What  is  here  omitted  was  a  Ihort  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Weft’s  Poetry  then  in  Mr.  Gray’s  hands ;  the  reader  has 
feen  as  much  of  it  in  the  three  foregoing  feftions  as  I  am 
perfuaded  his  friend  would  have  publiftied,  had  he  profe- 
euted  the  talk  which  Mr.  Walpole  recommended  to  him, 
that  of  printing  his  own  and  Mr.  Weft’s  Poems  in  the  fame 
volume ;  and  which  we  alfo  perceive  from  this  letter,  he 
was  not  averfe  from  doing.  This  therefore  feems  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  Editor’s  plan  in  arranging  thefe  papers ;  as  he  is 
enabled  by  it  not  only  to  fhew  what  Mr.  Weft  would  have 
been,  but  what  Mr.  Gray  was,  I  mean  not  as  a  Poet,  for 
that  the  world  knew  before,  but  as  an  univerfal  Scholar, 
arid  (what  is  ftill  of  more  confequence)  as  an  excellent  mo- 
?al  Mam 
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»mv‘ife  the  ordinary  run  of  Readers  might  think  ray 
affection  for  him,  provided  thofe  few,  that  ever  loved 
any  body,  or  judged  of  any  thing  rightly,  might,  from 
fuch  little  remains,  be  moved  to  confider  what  he  would 
have  been ;  and  to  with  that  heaven  had  granted  him  a 
longer  life  and  a  mind  more  at  eafe. 

I  fend  you  a  few  lines,  though  Latin,  which  you  do 
not  like,  for  the  fake  of  the  fubjecf  * ;  it  makes  part 
of  a  large  defign,  and  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourth, 
book,  which  was  intended  to  treat  of  the  pafiions. 
Excufe  the  three  firfl:  verfes  ;  you  know  yanity,  with 
the  Romans,  is  a  poetical  licence, 


LETTER 


V. 


Mr.  GRAY  to  Mr.  WALPOLE. 


Cambridge ,  1747. 

Have  abundance  of  thanks  to  return  you  for  the- 
entertainment  Mr.  Spence’s  book  has  given  me, 
which  I  have  almoft  run  over  already;  and  I  much 
fear  (fee  what  it  is  to  make  a  figure)  the  breadth  of 


the 


NOTE. 


c  The  admirable  Apoftrophe  to  Mr.  Wed,  fee  page  65. 
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the  margin,  and  the  neatnefs  of  the  prints,  which  are 
better  done  than  one  ccrald  expeft,  have  prevailed  upon 
me  to  like  it  far  better  than  I  did  in  manufcript ;  for  I 
think  it  is  not  the  very  genteel  deportment  of  Poly¬ 
metis,  nor  the  lively  wit  of  Myfagetes,  that  have  at  all 
corrupted  me. 

There  is  one  fundamental  fault,  from  whence  moft- 
of  the  little  faults  throughout  the  whole  arife.  He 
profeffes  to  negledt  the  Greek  writers,  who  could  have 
given  him  more  inftrudtion  on  the  very  heads  he  pro- 
feffes  to  treat,  than  all  the  others  put  together ;  who 
does  not  know,  that  upon  the  Latin,  the  Sabine,  and 
Hetrufean  mythology  (which  probably  might  them- 
felves,  at  a  remoter  period  of  time,  owe  their  origin  to 
Greece  too)  the  Romans  ingrafted  almoft  the  whole 
religion  of  Greece  to  make  what  is  called  their  own  ? 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  one  circumftance  that  is 
properly  of  their  invention.  In  the  ruder  days  of  the 
republic,  the  pidturefejue  part  of  their  religion  (which 
is  the  province  he  has  chofe,  and  would  be  thought  to 
confine  himfelf  to)  was  probably  borrowed  entirely  from 
the  Tufcans,  who,  as  a  wealthy  and  trading  people, 
may  be  well  fuppofed,  and  indeed  are  known,  to  have 
had  the  arts  flourifhing  in  a  confiderable  degree  among 

thgm. 
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them.  What  could  inform  him  here,  but  Dio.  Hali- 
carnaffus  (who  exprefsly  treats  of  thofe  times  with  great 
curiofity  and  induftry)  and  the  remains  of  the  firft  Ro¬ 
man  writers?  The  former  he  has  negledted  as  a  Greek; 
and  the  latter,  he  fays,  were  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  arts,  and  confequently  are  but  of  fmall  authority. 
In  the  better  ages,  when  every  temple  and  public 
building  in  Rome  was  peopled  with  imported  deities 
and  heroes,  and  when  all  the  artifts  of  reputation  they 
made  ufe  of  were  Greeks,  what  wonder,  if  their  eyes 
grew  familiarifed  to  Grecian  forms  and  habits  (efpe- 
cially  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where  fo  much  depends 
upon  the  imagination);  and  if  thofe  figures  introduced 
with  them  a  belief  of  fuch  fables,  as  firlt  gave  them 
being,  and  dreffed  them  out  in  their  various  attributes, 
it  was  natural  then,  and  (l  fhould  think)  neceffary,  to 
go  to  the  fource  itfelf,  the  Greek  accounts  of  their  own 
religion;  but,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  fufpecff  he  was  little 
converfant  in  thofe  books  and  that  language  ;  for  he 
rarely  quotes  any  but  Lucian,  an  author  that  falls  in 
every  body’s  way,  and  who  lived  at  the  very  extremity 
of  that  period  he  has  fet  to  his  enquiries,  later  than  any 
of  the  poets  he  has  meddled  with,  and  for  that  reafon 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  but  an  indifferent  au¬ 
thority  ;  efpecially  being  a  Syrian  too,  His  book  (as 

he 
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he  fays  himfelf)  is,  I  think,  rather  a  beginning  than  & 
perfect  work;  but  a  beginning  at  the  wrong  end:  For 
if  any  body  fhould  finifh  it  by  enquiring  into  the  Greek 
mythology,  as  he  propofes,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  read 
it  backward. 

There  are  feveral  little  neglects,  that  one  might  have 
told  him  of,  which  I  noted  in  reading  it  haftily  ;  as 
page  31  x,  a  difcourfe  about  orange-trees,  occafioned 
by  Virgil’s  “  inter  odoratum  lauri  nemus,”  where  he 
fancies  the  Roman  Laurus  to  be  our  Laurel ;  tho’  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  bay-tree,  which  is  odoratum ,  and  (I  be-, 
licve)  {fill  called  Lauro,  or  Alloro,  at  Rome;  and  that 
the  “  Malutn  Medicum”  in  the  Georgick  is  the  orange  ; 
tho’  Theophraftus,  whence  Virgil  borrowed  it,  or  even 
Pliny  whom  he  himfelf  quotes,  might  convince  him  it 
is  the  cedrato  which  he  has  often  tafted  at  Florence. 
Page  144  is  an  account  of  Domenichino’s  Cardinal 
Virtues,  and  a  fling  at  the  Jefuits,  neither  of  which 
belong  to  them  :  The  painting  is  in  a  church  of  the 
Barnabiti,  dedicated  to  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  whofe 
motto  is  Humilit as.  Page  151,  in  a  note,  he  fays, 
the  old  Romans  did  not  regard  Fortune  as  a  Deity; 
tho’  Servius  Tullius  (whom  fhe  was  faid  to  be  in  love 
with;  pay,  there  was  actually  an  affair  between  them) 

founded 
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founded  her  temple  in  Foro  Boario.  By  the  way,  he? 
worfhip  was  Greek,  and  this  king  was  educated  in  the 
family  of  T arquinius  Prifcus,  whofe  father  was  a  Corin¬ 
thian  ;  fo  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  early  the  religion  of 
Rome  might  be  mixed  with  that  of  Greece,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Middleton  has  fent  me  to-day  a  book  on  the 
Roman  Senate,  the  fubftance  of  a  difpute  between  Lord 
Hervey  and  him,  tho’  it  never  interrupted  their  friend- 
fhip,  he  fays,  and  I  dare  fay  not. 


LETTER 


VI. 


JVIr.  GRAY  to  Mr.  WALPOLE, 


Cambridge,  March  i,  1747* 

AS  one  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
blunders  in  a  compliment  of  condolence,  it 
would  be  a  fenfible  fatisfa&ion  to  me  (before  I  teftify 
my  forrow,  and  the  fincere  part  I  take  in  your  misfor¬ 
tune)  to  know  for  certain,  who  it  is  I  lament.  I  knew 
Zara  and  Selima,  (Selima,  was  it  ?  or  Fatima)  or 
rather  I  knew  them  both  together  ;  for  I  cannot  juftly 

fay 
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fay  which  was  which.  Then  as  to  your  handfome 
Cat,  the  name  you  diflinguifn  her  by,  I  am  no  lefs  at 
a  lofs,  as  well  knowing  one’s  handfome  cat  is  always 
the  cat  one  likes  bed  ;  or,  if  one  be  alive  and  the  other 
dead,  it  is  ufually  the  latter  that  is  the  handfomeft. 
Befides,  if  the  point  were  never  fo  clear,  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  me  fo  ill-bred  or  fo  imprudent  as  to  forfeit  all 
my  intereft  in  the  furviver  :  Oh  no  !  I  would  rather 
feem  to  midake,  and  imagine  to  be  fure  it  mull:  be  the 
tabby  one  that  had  met  with  this  fad  accident.  Til,l 
this  affair  is  a  little  better  determined,  you  will  excufe 
me  if  I  do  not  begin  to  cry'; 

“  Tempus  inane  peto,  requiem,  fpatiumque  doloris.” 
Which  interval  is  the  more  convenient,  as  it  gives  time 
to  rejoice  with  you  on  your  new  honors  *.  This  is  only 
a  beginning;  I  reckon  next  week  we  {hall  hear  you, are 
a  Frec-tMafon,  or  a  Gormogon  at  leaf!:. — Heigh  ho  !  I 
feel,  (as  you  to  be  fure  have  done  long  fmce)  that  I  have 
very  little  to  fay,  at  lead  in  profe.  Somebody  will  be 
the  better  for  it ;  I  do  not  mean  you,  but  your  Cqt, 
feue  Mademoifelle  Selime,  whom  I  am  about  to  im¬ 
mortalize 
\ 

NOTE. 

*  Mr.  Walpole  was  about  this  time  ele&ed  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society. 


mortalize  for  one  week  or  fortnight,  as  follows  *  *  *  * 
There’s  a  Poem  for  you,  it  is  rather  too  long  for  an 
Epitaph. 


LETTER  VII. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Dr.  V/  H  A  R  T  O  N. 


Stoke,  ‘June  5,  1748. 


OUR  friendfhip  has  interefted  itfelf  in  my  affairs 


JL  fo  naturally,  that  I  cannot  help  troubling  you  a 
little  with  a  detail  of  them  f.  *********  And 
now,  my  dear  Wharton,  why  muft  I  tell  you  a  thing 
fo  contrary  to  my  own  wifhes  and  yours  ?  I  believe  it 

is 

NOTES. 

*  *  The  reader  need  hardly  be  told,  that  the  4th  Ode  in 
the  Colleftion  of  his  Poems  was  infeited  in  the  place  of 
thefe  aflerifks.  This  letter  (as  fume  other  flight  ones  have 
been)  is  printed  chiefly  to  mark  the  date  of  one  of  his  com- 
pofitions. 

t  The  paragraph  here  omitted  contained  an  account  of 
Mr.  Gray’s  lofs  of  a  houfe  by  fire  in  Cornhill,  and  the  ex- 
pence  he  flrould  be  at  in  rebuilding  it.  Though  it  was  in- 
fured,  he  could  at  this  time  ill  bear  to  lay  out  the  additional 
fum  neceflarv  for  the  purpofe. 
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is  impofiible  for  me  to  fee  you  in  the  North,  or  to  eti-^ 
ioy  any  of  thofe  agreeable  hours  I  had  flattered  myfelf 
with.  This  bufmefs  will  oblige  me  to  be  in  town 
feveral  times  during  the  fummer,  particularly  in  Auguft, 
when  half  the  money  is  to  be  paid  ;  befides  the  good 
people  here  would  think  me  the  moft  carelefs  and 
ruinous  of  mortals,  if  I  fhould  take  fuch  a  journey  at 
this  time.  The  only  fatisfacfion  I  can  pretend  to,  is 
that  of  hearing  from  you,  and  particularly  at  this  time 
when  I  was  bid  to  exped:  the  good  hews  of  an  increafe 
of  your  family;  Your  opinion  of  Diodorus  is  doubtlefs 
right ;  but  there  are  things  in  hitn  very  curious,  got 
out  of  better  authorities  now  loft.  Do  you  remember 
the  Egyptian  hiftory,  and  particularly  the  account  of 
the  gold  mines  ?  My  own  readings  have  been  cruelly 
interrupted  :  What  I  have  been  highly  pleafed  with,  is 
the  new  Comedy  from  Paris  by  Greflet,  called  le 
Mechant;  if  you  have  it  not,  buy  his  works  all  together 
in  two  little  volumes,  they  are  colleded  by  the  Dutch 
bookfellers,  and  confequently  contain  fome  trafli  ;  but 
then  there  are  the  Ver-vert,  the  Epiftle  to  P.  Bougeant, 
the  Chartreufe,  that  to  his  After,  anOde  on  his  country, 
and  another  ori  Mediocrity,  and  the  Sidnei,  another 
Comedy,  all  which  haVe  great  beauties.  There  is  alfo 
a  Poem  lately  publifned  by  Thompfon,  called  the 

Caftle 
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Caftle  of  Indolence,  with  fome  good  flanzas  in  itv 
Mr.  Mafon  is  my  acquaintance  ;  I  liked  that  Ode  * 
much,  but  have  found  no  one  elfe  that  did.  He  has 
much  fancy,  little  judgment,  and  a  good  deal  of  mo- 
defty ;  I  take  him  for  a  good  and  well-meaning  crea¬ 
ture ;  but  then  he  is  really  in  fimplicity  a  child,  and 
loves  every  body  he  meets  with  :  He  reads  little  or  no¬ 
thing  ;  writes  abundance,  and  that  with  a  defign  to 
make  his  fortune  by  it.  My  bed:  compliments  to  Mrs. 

Wharton 


NOTE. 

*  Ode  to  a  Water  Nymph,  publifhed  about  this  time  in 
Dodfley’s  Mifcellany.  On  reading  what  follows,  many 
readers,  I  fufpedt,  will  think  me  as  limple  as  ever,  in  for¬ 
bearing  to  expunge  the  paragraph  :  But  as  I  publifh  Mr. 
Gray’s  fentiments  of  authors,  as  well  living  as  dead,  with¬ 
out  referve,  I  fhould  do  them  injuftice,  if  I  was  more  fcru- 
pulcus  with  refpeft  to  myfelf.  My  friends,  I  am  fure,  will 
be  much  amufed  with  this  and  another  paffage  hereafter  of  a 
like  fort.  My  enemies,  if  they  pleafe,  may  fneer  at  it ;  and 
fay  (which  they  will  very  truly)  that  twenty-five  years  have 
made  a  very  confiderable  abatement  in  my  general  philan¬ 
thropy.  Men  of  the  world  will  not  blame  me  for  writing 
from  fo  prudent  a  motive,  as  that  of  making  my  fortune  by 
it;  and  yet  the  truth,  I  believe,  at  the  time  was,  that  I 
was  perfectly  well  fatisfied,  if  my  publications  furnilhed  me 
with  a  few  guineas  to  fee  a  Day  or  an  Opera, 
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Wharton  and  your  family  :  Does  that  name  include  any 
body  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with  ? 


LETTER  VIII. 

,  Mr.  GRAY  to  Dr.  WHARTON. 

Stoke,  Auguft  19,  1748. 

I  Am  glad  you  have  had  any  pleafure  in  Greflet ;  he 
feems  to  me  a  truly  elegant  and  charming  writer  ; 
the  Mechant  is  the  beft  Comedy  I  ever  read  ;  his  Ed¬ 
ward  I  could  fcarce  get  through  $  it  is  puerile  ;  though 
there  are  good  lines,  fuch  as  this  for  example  : 

“  Le  jour  d’un  nouveau  regne  eft  le  jour  des  irigrats.” 
But  good  lines  will  make  any  thing  rather  than  a  good 
play  :  However  you  are  to  confider  this  is  a  colleiftion 
made  up  by  the  Dutch  bookfellers ;  many  things  un- 
ftniftied,  or  written  in  his  youth,  or  defigned  not  for 
the  world,  but  to  make  his  friends  laugh,  as  the  Lutrin 
vlvant,  Ac.  There  are  two  noble  lines,  which,  as 
they  are  in  the  middle  of  an  Ode  to  the  King,  may 
perhaps  have  efcaped  you. 

“  Le  cri  d’un  peuple  heureux  eft  la  feule  eloquence, 

“  Qui  f$ait  parler  des  Rois.” 


Which 
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Which  is  very  true,  and  fhould  have  been  a  hint  to 
himfelf  not  to  write  Odes  to  the  King  at  all. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  to  fay  at  prefent,  I  fill  my 
paper  with  the  beginning  of  an  EfTay  ;  what  name  to 
give  it  I  know  not ;  but  the  fubjedt  is  the  Alliance  of 
Education  and  Government :  I  mean  to  fhew  that  they 
muft  both  concur  to  produce  great  and  ufeful  men.  i 
defire  your  judgment  upon  it  before  I  proceed  any 
further. 


The  firfl:  fifty-feven  verfes  of  an  Ethical  EfTay  ac¬ 
companied  this  letter,  which  I  fhall  here  infert,  with 
about  fifty  lines  more,  all  of  them  finifhed  in  his  highefl 
manner.  Had  this  noble  defign  been  compleated,  I 
may,  with  great  boldnefs,  afTert  that  it  would  have 
been  pne  of  the  moft  capital  Poems  of  the  kind  that 
ever  appeared  either  in  our  own,  or  any  language.  I 
am  not  able  to  inform  the  reader  how  many  Efiays  he 
meant  to  write  upon  the  fubject ;  nor  do  1  believe  that 
he  had  ever  fo  far  fettled  his  plan  as  to  determine  that 
point :  But  fince  his  theme  was  as  extenfive  as  human 
mature,  (an  obfervation  he  himfelf  makes  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  letter  on  the  “  Efprit  des  Loix”)  it  is  plain  the 
whole  work  would  have  been  conftderable  in  point  of 

Vox,.  III.  G  fize, 
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ilze.  He  was  bufily  employed  in  it  at  the  time  wfieia 
M.  de  Montefquieu’s  book  was  firft  publifhed  :  On 
reading  it,  he  faid  the  Baron  had  foreftalled  fome  of  his 
beft  thoughts ;  and  yet  the  reader  will  find,  from  the 
fmall  fragment  he  has  left,  that  the  two  writers  differ  a 
little  in  one  very  material  point,  viz.  the  influence  of  foil 
and  climate  on  national  manners  *.  Some  time  after 
he  had  thoughts  of  refuming  his  plan,  and  of  dedicating 
it,  by  an  introductory  Ode,  to  M.  de  Montefquieu ; 
but  that  great  man’s  death,  which  happened  in  17 55, 
made  him  drop  his  defign  finally. 

On  carefully  reviewing  the  fcattered  papers  in  profe, 
which  he  writ,  as  hints  for  his  own  ufe  in  the  profecu-r 
tion  of  this  work,  I  think  it  beft  to  form  part  of  them 
into  a  kind  of  commentary  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  ; 
they  will  ferve  greatly  to  elucidate  (as  far  as  they  go) 
the  method  of  his  reafoning. 

ESSAY 


N  O  T  E.- 


*  See  L’Efprit  des  Loix,  Liv.  14.  chap.  2,  &c„ 
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I. 


■  rioray  u  ya&i ;  tcch  yap  ao ioccv 


O tjTt  iru  ej{  A'®m  yi  roe  ex?.i?.uB,oila  (piXalA^.' 

Theocritus- 

AS  fickly  Plants  betray  a  niggard  earth, 

Whofe  barren  bofom  ftarves  hergen’rous  birth, 
Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 
Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins  : 

And  as  in  climes,  where  Winter  holds  his  reign,  5 
The  foil,  tho’  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain, 

G  2  Forbids 

COMMENTARY. 

The  Author’s  fubjedt  being  (as  we  have  feen)  The  ne¬ 
cessary  Alliance  between  a  good  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  good  Mode  of  Education,  in  order  to 
produce  the  Happiness  of  Mankind,  the  Poem  opens 
with  two  fimiles ;  an  uncommon  kind  of  exordium  :  but 
which  I  fuppofe  the  Poet  intentionally  chofe,  to  intimate  the 
analogical  method  he  meant  to  purfue  in  his  fubfequent  rea- 
fonings.  ill,  He  afterts  that  men  without  education  are 
like  fickly  plants  in  a  cold  or  barren  foil,  (line  1  to  5,  and 

8 

NOTES. 

[As fickly  Plants ,  &c.  1.  I.]  If  any  copies  of  this  Efiay 
would  have  authorized  me  to  have  made  an  alteration  in  the 

difpofition 
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Forbids  her  gems  to  fwell,  her  fliades  to  rife. 

Nor  trufts  het  bloflbms  to  the  churlilh  Ikies  : 

So  draw  Mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 

Unform’d,  unfriended,  by  thofe  kindly  cares,  io 

That  health  and  vigour  to  the  foul  impart, 

Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening  heart : 

So 

COMMENTARY. 

8  to  12  ;)  and,  2dly,  he  compares  them,  when  unbleft  with 
a  juft  and  well-regulated  government,  to  plants  that  will  not 
blolfom  or  bear  fruit  in  an  unkindly  and  inclement  air  (1.  5 

to 

NOTES. 

difpofition  of  the  lines,  I  would,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity, 
have  printed  the  firft  twelve  in  the  following  manner  ;  be- 
caufe  I  think  the  poetry  would  not  have  been  in  the  leaft 
hurt  by  fuch  a  trar.fpofition,  and  the  Poet’s  meaning  would 
have  been  much  more  readily  perceived.  I  put  them  down 
here  for  that  purpofe. 

As  fickly  Plants  betray  a  niggard  earth, 

Whcfe  barren  bofom  liarves  her  gen’rous  birth. 

Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 
Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins; 

So  draw  Mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 

Unform’d,  unfriended  by  thofe  kindly  cares. 


That 
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So  fond  Infi  ruction  on  the  growing  powers 
Of  nature  idly  lavifhes  her  ftores, 

If  equal  Juftice  with  unclouded  face 
Smile  not  indulgent  on  the  rifing  race, 

And  fcatter  with  a  free,  tho’  frugal  hand 
Light  golden  fhowers  of  plenty  o’er  the  land  : 

But  Tyranny  has  fix’d  her  empire  there. 

To  check  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fear, 

And  blaft  the  blooming  promife  of  the  year. 

This  fpacious  animated  fcene  furvey. 

From  where  the  rolling  Orb,  that  gives  the  day, 

H  is  fable  fons  with  nearer  courfe  furrounds 
To  either  pole,  and  life’s  remotefl:  bounds. 

commentary. 
to  9,  and  1.  13  to  22.)  Having  thus  laid  down  the  two 
proportions  he  means  to  prove,  he  begins  by  examining 
into  the  charadterillics  which  (taking  a  general  view  of  man¬ 
kind)  all  men  have  in  common  one  with  another  (1.  22 

to 

fJ  O  T  E  S,» 

That  health  and  vigour  to  the  foul  impart. 

Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening  heart. 
And  as  in  climes,  where  Winter  holds  his  reign, 

The  foil,  tho’  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain. 

Forbids  her  gems  to  fwell,  her  (hades  to  rife. 

Nor  trulls  her  blolToms  to  the  churlilh  (kies ; 

So  fond  Inftruftion,  &c. 


15 


25 

How 
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How  rude  foe’er  th’  exteriour  form  we  find. 

Howe’er  opinion  tinge  the  varied  mind, 

Alike,  to  all  the  kind,  impartial  Heav’n 
The  fparks  of  truth  and  happinefs  has  giv’n  : 

With  fenfe  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain,  3$ 

They  follow  plea fu re,  and  they  fly  from  pain ; 

Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancy  draws, 

Th” event  prefages,  and  explores  the  caufe  y 
The  foft  returns  of  gratitude  they  know, 

By  fraud  elude,  by  force  repell  the  foe  ;  35 

While  mutual  wifhes,  mutual  woes  endear 
The  focial  fmile  and  fympathetic  tear. 

Say,  then,  thro’  ages  by  what  fate  confin’d 
To  different  climes  feem  different  fouls  affign’d  ? 

Here  meafur’d  laws  and  philofophic  eafe  40 

Fix,  and  improve  the  polifh’d  arts  of  peace. 

There 

COMMENTARY. 

£039);  they  covet  pleafure  and  avoid  pain  (1.  31);  they 
feel  gratitude  for  benefits  (1.  34) ;  they  defire  to  avenge 
wrongs,  which  they  effeCt  either  by  force  or  cunning  (1.  35)5. 
they  are  linked  to  each  other  by  their  common  feelings,  and 
participate  in  forrow  and  in  joy  (1.  36,  37).  If  then  all  the 
human  fpecies  agree  in  fo  many  moral  particulars,  whence 
grifes  the  diverfity  of  national  characters  ?  This  queilion 
the  Poet  puts  at  line  38,  and  dilates  upon  to  1.  64.  Why, 

(ays. 
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There  induftry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep, 

Command  the  winds,  and  tame  th’  unwilling  deep. 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail ; 

There  languid  pleafure  fighs  in  every  gale.  4  c 

Oft  o’er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 
Has  Scythia  breath’d  the  living  cloud  of  war ; 

And, 

COMMENTARY. 

fays  he,  have  fome  nations  Ihewn  a  propenfity  to  commerce 
and  induilry  ;  others  to  war  and  rapine;  others  to  eafe  and 
pleafure?  (1.  42  to  46)  Why  have  the  Northern  people  over- 
fpread,  in  all  ages,  and  prevailed  over  the  Southern  ?  (I.  46 

to 

NOTE  S. 

\Has  Scythia  breath'd ,  &c.  1.  47.]  The  mod  celebrated 
of  the  early  irruptions  of  the  Scythians  into  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries  is  that  under  the  conduce  of  Madyes,  about  the 
year  of  the  creation  335c,  when  they  broke  into  Afia,  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  con¬ 
queror  of  the  Affyrians,  plundered  it  at  diferetion,  and  kept 
poffeffion  of  it  during  twenty-eight  years.  Many  fuccefiive 
incurfions,  attended  with  every  kind  of  defolation,  are  enu¬ 
merated  by  hiflorians;  particularly  thofe,  in  A.  D.  252, 
during  the  reign  of  Gallus  and  Volufianus,  and  in  261,  un¬ 
der  that  of  Gallienus.  Under  the  Greek  Emperors  alfo,  to. 
mention  only  the  years  1033  and  1 191,  it  appears  that  the 
-Scythians  dill  continued  their  accudomed  ravages.  In  later 

times, 


[  104  ] 

And,  where  the  deluge  burft,  with  fweepy  fway 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  roll’d  away. 

As  oft  have  iffued,  holt  impelling  holt,  50 

The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coalt. 

The 

COMMENTARY. 

to  58)  Why  has  Afia  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  feat  of 

defpotifm, 

NOTES. 

times,  the  like  fpirit  of  fudden  and  deftru&ive  invafion  has 
conftantfy  prevailed ;  and  thefe  fame  Scythians,  under  their 
modern  name  of  Tartars,  have,  at  different  periods,  over¬ 
run  Afia,  and  even  fome  parts  of  Europe:  it  is  fufficient,  on 
this  point,  to  recall  to  the  reader’s  memory  the  names  of 
Gingis-Chan,  Odtai,  and  Tamerlane. 

\Tbe  blue-eyed  myriads ,  1.  51.]  The  different  nations 

of  Germans,  who  inhabited  or  bordered  on  this  coaft,  have 
been  always  diftinguifhed  by  their  various  emigrations  in 
fearch  of  a  better  foil  and  climate,  and  of  a  more  commodi¬ 
ous  fettlement.  The  reader  will  readily  recolleft  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  Teutones,  who  joined  the  Cirnbri,  when  they 
invaded  the  Roman  territories  to  the  united  amount,  it  is 
laid,  of  300,000  fighting  men  ;  the  many  inroads  of  the 
Germans  into  Gaul,  under  the  condu£t  of  Arioviflus ;  and 
the  numerous  irruptions,  into  the  Roman  empire,  of  the 
Suevi,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  laftly  of  the  Lombards ; 
rnoft  of  which  nations  came  originally  from  the  coafts  here 

mentioned, 


The  proftrate  South  to  the  Deftroyer  yields 
Her  boafted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields  : 

With  grim  delight  the  Brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  Heav’ns  of  azure  hue,  55 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rofe, 

And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 

Proud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod, 

Why  yet  does  Afia  dread  a  monarch’s  nod. 

While 

COMMENTARY. 

defpotifm,  and  Europe  that  of  freedom?  (1.  59  to  64.)  Are 
we  from  thefe  inftances  to  imagine  men  neceflarily  enflaved  to 
the  inconveniencies  of  the  climate  where  they  were  born? 

(I. 

NOTES. 

mentioned.  The  epithet  “  blue-eyed”  exhibits  a  diftinguifh- 
ing  feature  of  the  ancient  Germans :  and  is  particularly  re¬ 
marked  by  Tacitus  and  Juvenal.  “Truces  et  caerulei 
“  oculi,”  obferves  the  former,  “  de  Popul  :  German  :  cap  : 
4.”  and  the  latter,  “  Caerula  quis  llupuit  Germani  lumina  ?” 
“Sat.  13.  ver.  164.” 

[With  grim  delight ,  &c.  1.  54.]  It  may  not  be  improper 
here,  after  admiring  the  noble  vein  of  poetical  expreffion 
and  imagery  which  adorns  this  defcription,  to  relate  an  in- 
cident  in  itfelf  curious,  which  (hews  the  propriety  of  it. 
The  Normans,  who  came  originally  from  Norway  and 
jocandinavia,  having,  after  a  century  of  ravages,  fettled 

themfelves 


[  106  ] 


While  European  freedom  ffill  withffands  6© 

Th’  encroaching  tide,  that  drowns  her  leflening  lands  j 
And  fees  far  off'  with  an  indignant  groan 
Her  native  plains,  and  Empires  once  her  own. 

Can  opener  fkies  and  funs  of  fiercer  flame 
O’erpower  the  fire,  that  animates  our  frame  ;  65 

As  lamps,  that  fhed  at  eve  a  chearful  ray. 

Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  ? 

Need  we  the  influence  of  the  Northern  ffar 
To  firing:  our  nerves  and  ffeel  our  hearts  to  war  ? 

And,  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around,  70 

Muff  fick’ning  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground  ? 

Unmanly  thought !  what  feafons  can  controul, 

What  fancied  zone  can  circumfcribe  the  foul. 

Who, 

COMMENTARY. 

(1.  64  to  72)  Or  are  we  not  rather  to  fuppofe  there  is  a  natural 
ftrength  in  the  human  mind,  that  is  able  to  vanquifh  and 

break 


NOTES. 

themfelves  in  Neuftria  (fince  called  Normandy)  in  912, 
were  invited  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  year 
1018,  by  Gaimar  prince  of  Salerno.  The  Ambafladors, 
by  his  particular  direction,  carried  with  them  a  quantity  of 
Citrons,  and  of  other  rare  fruits,  as  the  moft  alluring  proof 
of  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate.  He  thought  (and  the  event 
showed  he  was  right  in  thinking  fo)  that  this  “  Brood  of 

winter,” 


[  107  ] 

Who,  confcious  of  the  fource  from  whence  fhe  fprings. 
By  reafon’s  light,  on  refolution’s  wings, 

Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntlefs  goes 
O’er  Lybia’s  deferts  and  thro’  Zembla’s  fnows  ? 

She  bids  each  flumb’ring  energy  awake. 

Another  touch,  another  temper  take, 

Sufpends  th’  inferiour  laws,  that  rule  our  clay  : 

The  ftubborn  elements  confefs  her  fway  ; 

Their  little  wants,  their  low  defires,  refine, 

And  raife  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 

COMMENTARY, 
break  through  them?  (1.  72  to  84)  It  is  confeft,  however, 
that  men  receive  an  early  tindlure  from  the  fituation  they 
are  placed  in,  and  the  climate  which  produces  them  (1.  84 

to 

NOTES. 

winter,”  delighted  with  the  tafte  and  fragrance  of  thefe  de¬ 
licacies,  would  the  more  readily  conlent  to  his  propofal. 
[See  Leo  Oftienfis  in  his  “Chron:  Caffin:”  and  Petavius, 
“  Rationarium  Temp:  pars:  prim:  lib:  viii.”]  Mr.  Gray’s 
judgment,  in  what  remains  to  us  of  this  eflay,  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  He  borrows  from  poetry  his  imagery,  his  fimiles, 
and  his  expretfions ;  but  his  thoughts  are  taken,  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Poem  requires,  from  hifiory  and  obfervaticn. 


75 


80 


85 

As 


[  xo8  ] 


As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil. 

The  manners  fpeak  the  idiom  of  their  foil. 

An  iron-race  the  mountain-cliffs  maintain, 

Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain  : 

For  where  unwearied  finews  mud  be  found  go 

With  fide-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground. 

To  turn  the  torrent’s  fwift-defcending  flood. 

To  brave  the  favage  ruffing  from  the  wood. 

What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  train’d 

They  guard  with  fpirit,  what  by  ftrength  they  gain’d  ?  95 

And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  fee. 

The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 

(As  lawlefs  force  from  confidence  will  grow) 

Infult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ? 

1  What 

COMMENTARY. 

to  88.)  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  inured  to 
labour  and  patience,  are  naturally  trained  to  war  (I.  88  to 
96) ;  while  thofe  of  the  plain  are  more  open  to  any  attack, 
and  foftened  by  eafe  and  plenty  (1.  96  to  99).  Again,  the 
Egyptians,  from  the  nature  of  their  fituation,  might  be  the 
inventors  of  home-navigation,  from  a  neceffity  of  keeping 
up  an  intercourfe  between  their  towns  during  the  inundation 
•of  the  Nile  (1.  99  to  *  *  **).  Thofe  perfons  would  natu¬ 
rally  have  the  firfl  turn  to  commerce,  who  inhabited  a  barren 
coaft  like  the  Tyrians,  and  were  perfected  by  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring 


[  ] 

What  wonder,  in  the  fultry  climes,  that  fpread,  iota 
Where  Nile  redundant  o’er  his  fummer-bed 
From  his  broad  bofom  life  and  verdure  flings, 

And  broods  o’er  iEgypt  with  his  wat’ry  wings. 

If  with  advent’rous  oar  and  ready  fail 

The  dutky  people  drive  before  the  gale;  105 

Or 

COMMENTARY. 

bouring  tyrant ;  or  were  drove  to  take  refuge  on  fome  ffioals, 
like  the  Venetian  and  Hollander  ;  their  difcovery  of  fome 
rich  ifland,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  defcribed.  The 
Tartar  hardened  to  war  by  his  rigorous  climate  and  paftoral 
life,  and  by  his  difputes  for  water  and  herbage  in  a  country 
without  land-marks,  as  alfo  by  fkirmilhes  between  his  rival 
clans,  was  confequently  fitted  to  conquer  his  rich  Southern 
neighbours,  whom  eafe  and  luxury  had  enervated  :  Yet  this 
is  no  proof  that  liberty  and  valour  may  not  exiit  in  Southern 
climes,  fince  the  Syrians  and  Carthaginians  gave  noble  in- 
llances  of  both  ;  and  the  Arabians  carried  their  conquefls  as 

far 

NOTES. 

\_And broods  o’er  AZgypt,  &c.  1.  1 03.]  The  image  feems  to 
be  taken  from  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  as  reprefen  ted 
on  the  Antonine  Pillar.  But  the  whole  paffiige  rifes  to  a 
height  beyond  the  powers  either  of  fculpture  or  painting  to 
afcend.  The  critic  would,  with  difficulty,  find  any  defcrip- 
tion  in  antiquity,  which  exceeds  this  in  point  of  true  fubli- 
mity. 


[  no  ] 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighb’ring  cities  ride, 

That  rife  and  glitter  o’er  the  ambient  tide. 

VP  A'  ^T*  *  VP 

LETTER 

COMMENTARY. 

Far  as  the  Tartars.  Rome  alfo  (for  many  centuries)  repulfed 
thofe  very  nations,  which,  when  (he  grew  weak,  at  length 
demolilhed  *  her  extenfive  Empire.  *  *  *  * 
NOTES. 

[That  rife  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide,  1.  I07.]  The 
foregoing  account  of  the  river  Nile,  while  it  is  embellilhed 
with  all  the  graces  of  defcription,  is  given  at  the  fame  time 
in  exaft  conformity  to  truth  and  reality;  as  the  reader  will 
obferve  from  the  following  citation: — “  Le  Nil  portoit  par 
“  tout  la  fecondite  avec  fes  eaux  falutaires,  umfloit  les  villes 
“  entre  elles,  &  la  grande  mer  avec  la  mer  rouge,  entrete- 
“  noit  le  commerce  au  dedans  &  au  dehors  du  Royaume,  & 
“  le  foitifoit  contre  l’ennemi :  de  forte  qu’il  etoit  tout  eij- 
“  femble  et  le  nourricier,  &  le  defenfeur  de  1’Egypte.  On 
“  lui  ahandonnoit  la  campagne:  mais  les  villes,  rehauflees 
“  avec  des  travaux  immenfes,  &  s’elevant  comme  des  lies 
“  au  milieu  des  eaux,  regardoient  avec  joye  de  cette  hauteur 
“  toute  la  plaine  inondee  &  tout  enfemble  fertilifee  par  le 
“  Nil.”  Bnjfuet,  Difc:  fur  V  Hijl:  trois:  pari: 

*  The  Reader  will  perceive  that  the  Commentary  goes 
further  than  the  Text.  The  reafon  for  which  is,  that  the 
Editor  found  it  fo  on  the  paper  from  which  he  formed  that 

comment ; 


[  III  ] 


LETTER  IX. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Dr.  WHARTON. 


Cambridge ,  March  9,  174.*. 


O  U  afk  for  fome  account  of  books.  The  prin- 


5  cipal  I  can  tell  you  of  is  a  work  of  the  Prefident 
Montefquieu,  the  labour  of  twenty  years ;  it  is  called 
L’Efprit  des  Loix,  2  vol.  4to,  printed  at  Geneva.  He 


lays 


comment;  and  as  the  thoughts  feemed  to  be  thofe  which  Mr. 
Gray  would  have  next  graced  with  the  harmony  of  his  num¬ 
bers,  he  held  it  beft  to  give  them  in  continuation.  There 
are  other  maxims  on  different  papers,  all  apparently  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  fame  fubjeft,  which  are  too  excellent  to  be  loft; 
thefe  therefore  (as  the  place  in  which  he  meant  to  employ 
them  cannot  be  afcertained)  I  fhall  fubjoin  to  this  note,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  detached  Sentiments. 

“  Man  is  a  creature  not  capable  of  cultivating  his  mind 
but  in  fociety,  and  in  that  only  where  he  is  not  a  Have  to 
the  neceffuies  of  life. 

Want  is  the  mother  of  the  inferior  arts,  but  Eafe  that  of 
the  finer;  as  eloquence,  policy,  morality,  poetry,  fculpture, 
painting,  architecture,  which  are  the  improvements  of  the 
former. 


The 


[  1 12  ] 

jfays  down  the  principles  on  which  are  founded  the 
three  forts  of  government,  Defpotifm,  the  limited  Mo¬ 
narchy,  and  the  Republican  ;  and  fhews  how  from  thefe 
are  deduced  the  laws  and  cuftoms  by  which  they  are 

guided 

The  climate  inclines  fome  nations  to  contemplation  and 
pleafure ;  others  to  hardlhip,  aftion,  and  war;  but  not  fo 
as  to  incapacitate  the  former  for  courage  and  difcipline,  or 
the  latter  for  civility,  politenefs,  and  works  of  genius. 

It  is  the  proper  work  of  education  and  government  united 
to  redrefs  the  faults  that  arife  from  the  foil  and  air. 

The  principal  drift  of  education  Ihould  be  to  make  men 
think  in  the  Northern  climates,  and  aft  in  the  Southern. 

The  different  fteps  and  degrees  of  education  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  artificer’s  operations  upon  marble;  it  is  one 
thing  to  dig  it  out  of  the  quarry,  and  another  to  fquare  it; 
to  give  it  glofs  and  luftre,  call  forth  every  beautiful  fpot  and 
vein,  fhape  it  into  a  column,  or  animate  it  into  a  fiatue. 

To  a  native  of  free  and  happy  governments  his  country  is 
always  dear; 

“  He  loves  his  old  hereditary  trees.”  Cowley. 
While  the  fubjeft  of  a  tyrant  has  no  country;  he  is  therefore 
felfilh  and  bafe-minded  ;  he  has  no  family,  no  poftcrity,  no 
defire  of  fame;  or,  if  he  has,  of  one  that  turns  not  on  its 
proper  cbjedl. 


Any 


[  ”3  ] 

guided  ahd  maintained  ;  the  education  proper  to  each 
form  ;  the  influence  of  climate,  fituation,  religion,  &c. 
on  the  minds  of  particular  nations  and  on  their  policy. 
The  fubjedt,  you  fee,  is  as  extenflve  as  mankind ;  the 

Vol.  III.  H  thoughts 

Any  nation  that  wants  public  fpirit,  neglefts  education, 
i'idicules  the  defire  of  fame,  and  even  of  virtue  and  reafon, 
mull  be  il!  governed. 

Commerce  changes  intirely  the  fate  and  genius  of  nations, 
by  communicating  arts  and  opinions,  circulating  money,  and 
introducing  the  materials  of  luxury  ;  fne  firft  opens  and  po- 
lifhes  the  mind,  then  corrupts  and  enervates  both  that  and 
the  body. 

Thofe  invafions  of  effeminate  Southern  nations  by  the 
warlike  Northern  people,  feem  (in  fpite  of  all  the  terror, 
mifchief,  and  ignorance  which  they  brought  with  them)  to 
be  neceifary  evils;  in  order  to  revive  the  fpiiit  of  mankind, 
foftened  and  broken  by  the  arts  of  commerce,  to  reltore  them 
to  their  native  liberty  and  equality,  and  to  give  them  again 
the  power  of  fupporting  danger  and  hardfhip ;  fo  a  comer, 
with  all  the  horrors  that  attend  it  as  it  pafles  through  our 
fyftem,  brings  a  fupply  of  warmth  and  light  to  the  fun,  and 
of  moifture  to  the  air. 

The  doftrine  of  Epicurus  is  ever  ruinous  to  fociety :  It  had 
its  rife  when  Greece  was  declining,  and  perhaps  haftened  its 

diflblutfon. 


[  1 14  1 

thoughts  perfe&Jy  new,  generally  admirable  as  they  ard 
juft,  fometimes  a  little  too  refined.  In  fhort,  there  are 
faults,  but  fuch  as  an  ordinary  man  could  never  have 
committed.  The  ftyle  very  lively  and  concife  (confe- 

quently 

diilolution,  as  alfo  that  of  P^ome;  it  is  now  propagated  in 
France  and  in  England,  and  feems  likely  to  produce  the 
fame  effect  in  both. 

One  principal  charafteriftic  of  vice  in  the  prefent  age  is 
the  contempt  of  fame. 

Many  are  the  ufes  of  good  fame  to  a  generous  mind  :  it 
extends  our  exigence  and  example  into  future  ages;  con¬ 
tinues  and  propagates  virtue,  which  otherwife  would  be  as 
fiiort-Iived  as  our  frame  ;  and  prevents  the  prevalence  of  vice 
in  a  generation  more  corrupt  even  than  our  own.  It  is  im- 
(  poffible  to  conquer  that  natural  defire  we  have  of  being  re¬ 
membered  ;  even  criminal  ambition  and  avarice,  the  mod  felf- 
ifh  of  all  paffions,  would  wifh  to  leave  a  name  behind  them.” 

I  find  alfo  among  thefe  papers  a  fingle  couplet  much  too 
beautiful  to  be  loft,  though  the  place  where  he  meant  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  cannot  be  afcertained;  it  mud,  however,  have 
made  a  part  of  fome  defcript-ion  of  the  effedl  which  the  refor¬ 
mation  had  on  our  national  manners : 

When  Love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wife, 

And  Gofpel-light  fird  dawn’d  from  Bullen’s  Eyes. 

Thus, 


C  ”5  ] 

quently  fometimes  obfcure) ;  it  is  the  gravity  of  Taci¬ 
tus,  whom  he  admires,  tempered  with  the  gaiety  and 
fire  of  a  Frenchman.  The  time  of  night  will  not  fuffer 
me  to  go  on;  but  I  will  write  again  in  a  week. 

H 2  LETTER 

Thus,  with  all  the  attention  that  a  connoifleur  in  paint¬ 
ing  employs  in  collediing  every  flight  out  line  as  well  as 
flniflted  drawing  which  led  to  the  completion  of  fome  capi¬ 
tal  pi&ure,  I  have  endeavoured  to  preferve  every  fragment 
of  this  great  poetical  defign.  It  furely  deferved  this  care,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  noblefl:  which  Mr.  Gray  ever  attempted  ; 
and  alfo,  as  far  as  he  carried  it  into  execution,  the  moll 
exquifltely  finilhed.  That  he  carried  it  no  further  is,  and 
mull:  ever  be,  a  moll  fenflble  lofs  to  the  republic  of  letters. 


r  ntf  i 


LETTER  X. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Dr.  WHARTOK. 

Cambridge ,  April  25,  1749* 

I  Perceive  that  fecond  parts  are  as  bad  to  write  as 
they  can  be  to  read  ;  for  this,  which  you  ought  to 
have  had  a  week  after  the  firft,  has  been  a  full  month 
in  coming  forth.  The  fpirit  of  lazinefs  (the  fpirit  of 
the  place)  begins  to  pofiefs  even  me,  who  have  fo  long 
declaimed  againft  it ;  yet  has  it  not  fo  prevailed,  but 
that  I  feel  that  difeontent  with  myfelf,  that  ennui,  that 
ever  accompanies  it  in  its  beginnings.  Time  will  fettle 
my  confcience  •,  time  will  reconcile  me  to  this  languid 
companion:  We  fhall  fmoke,  we  {hall  tipple,  we  fhall 
doze  together:  We  {hall  have  our  little  jokes  like  other 
people,  and  our  old  {lories:  Brandy  will  finifh  what 
Port  began  ;  and  a  month  after  the  time  you  will  fee 
in  fome  corner  of  a  London  Evening-Poft,  “  Yefter- 
“  day  died  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Gray,  Senior  Fel- 
“  low  of  Clare-Hall,  a  facetious  companion,  and  well 
“  rc-fpecled  by  all  that  knew  him.  His  death  is  fup- 
“  pofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  a  fit  of  an  apo- 
“  plexy,  being  found  fallen  out  of  bed  with  his  head  in 
“  the  chamber-pot.” 


In 


In  the  meanwhile,  to  go  on  with  my  account  of 
new  books.  Montefquieu’s  work,  which  I  mentioned 
before,  is  now  publifhing  anew  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Have  you 
feen  old  Crebillion’s  Catalina,  a  Tragedy,  which  has 
had  a  prodigious  run  at  Paris  ?  Hiftorical  truth  is  too 
much  perverted  in  it,  which  is  ridiculous  in  a  ftory  fo 

generally  known  ;  but  if  you  can  get  over  this,  the 

• 

fentiments  and  verification  are  fine,  and  mod  of  the 
characters  (particularly  the  principal  one)  painted  with 
great  fpirit, 

4  ■ 

Mr.  Birch,  the  indefatigable,  has  juft  put  out  a 
thick  odtavo  of  original  papers  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time;  there  are  many  curious  things  in  it,  particularly 
letters  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil  (Salifbury)  about  his  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  Earl  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  odd  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  death,  fe- 
veral  peculiarities  of  James  I.  and  Prince  Henry,  &c. 
and  above  all,  an  excellent  account  of  the  ftate  of 
France,  with  charafters  of  the  king,  his  court,  and 
ipiniftry,  by  Sir  George  Qarew,  ambaflador  there. 
This,  I  think,  is  all  new  worth  mentioning,  that  I 
have  feen  or  heard  of;  except  a  Natural  Hiftory  of 

Peru,  in  Spanifh,  printed  at  London,  by  Don - - 

fomething,  a  man  of  learning,  fent  thither  by  that  court 
cm  purpofe.  You 
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You  afk  after  my  chronology.  It  was  begun,  as  I 
told  you,  almoft  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the 
midft  of  Diogenes  Laertius  and  his  Philofophers,  as  a 
prooemium  to  their  works.  My  intention  in  forming 
this  table  was  not  fo  much  for  public  events,  though 
thefe  too  have  a  column  affigned  them,  but  rather  in  a 
literary  way  to  compare  the  time  of  all  great  men,  their 
writings  and  their  tranfadtions.  I  have  brought  it  from 
the  30th  Olympiad,  where  it  begins,  to  the  113th;  that 
is,  332  years  *.  My  only  modern  afllftants  were  Mar^- 
fham,  Dodwell,  and  Bentley. 

I  have  fince  that  read  Paufanias  and  Athenteus  all 
through,  and  /Efchylus  again.  I  am  now  in  Pindar 
and  Lyfias ;  for  I  take  verfe  and  profe  together  like 
bread  and  cheefe. 

LETTER 

NOTE. 

*  This  laborious  work  was  formed  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  Prefident  Henault’s  “  Hidoire  de  France/’  Every 
page  confided  of  nine  columns;  one  for  the  Olympiad,  the 
next  for  the  Archons,  the  third  for  the  public  affairs  of 
Greece,  the  three  next  for  the  Philofophers,  and  the  three 
lad  for  Poets,  Hidorians,  and  Orators.  I  do  not  find  it 
carried  further  than  the  date  above-mentioned. 
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LETTER  XL 
Mr-  GRAY  to  Dr.  WHARTON, 


Cambridge ,  Auguft  8,  1749. 

IPromifed  Dr.  Keene  long  fince  to  give  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  magnificences  here  *5  but  the  news 
papers  and  he  himfelf  in  perfon,  have  got  the  Hart  of 
my  indolence,  fo  that  by  this  time  you  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  events  that  adorned  that  week  of 
wonders.  Thus  much  I  may  venture  to  tell  you,  be- 
caufe  it  is  probable  nobody  elfe  has  done  it,  that  our 
friend  *  *’s  zeal  and  eloquence  furpafied  all  power  of 
defcription.  Vefuvio  in  an  eruption  was  not  more  vio¬ 
lent  than  his  utterance,  nor  (fince  I  am  at  my  moun¬ 
tains)  Pelion,  with  all  its  pine-trees  in  a  ftorm  of  wind, 
more  impetuous  than  his  adlion  ;  and  yet  the  Senate- 
Houfe  (fill  Hands,  and  (I  thank  God)  we  are  all  fafe 
and  well  at  your  fervice.  I  was  ready  to  fink  for  him, 
and  fcarce  dared  to  look  about  me,  when  I  was  fure  it 
was  all  over;  but  foon  found  I  might  have  fpared  my 
confufion  ;  all  people  joined  to  applaud  him.  Every 

thing; 

O 


NOTE. 

f  The  Duke  of  Newcallle’s  Inllallation  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Univerfity. 


thing  was  quite  right;  and  I  dare  (ware  not  three  people 
here  but  think  him  a  model  of  oratory;  for  all  the 
lUuke’s  little  court  came  with  a  refolution  to  be  pleafed  ; 
and  when  the  tone  was  once  given,  the  univerfity,  who 
ever  wait  for  the  judgment  of  their  betters,  ftruck  into 
it  with  an  admirable  harmony:  for  the  reft  of  the  per¬ 
formances,  they  were  juft  what  they  ufually  are.  Every 
one,  while  it  lafted,  was  very  gay  and  very  bufy  in  the 
morning,  and  very  owlifh  and  very  tipfy  at  night :  I 
make  r*o  exceptions  from  the  Chancellor  to  Blue-coat. 
Mafon’s  Ode  was  the  only  entertainment  that  had  any 
tolerable  elegance  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
(with  fome  little  abatements)  uncommonly  well  on  fuch 
an  occafioo.  Pray  let  me  know  your  fentiments ;  fosf 
doubtlefs  you  have  feen  it.  The  author  of  it  grows 
apace  into  my  good  graces,  as  I  know  him  more ;  he 
is  very  ingenious,  with  great  good-nature  and  ftmpli- 
city ;  a  little  vain,  but  in  fo  harmlefs  and  fo  comical  a 
way,  that  it  does  not  offend  one  at  all;  a  little  ambi¬ 
tious,  but  withal  fo  ignorant  in  the  world  and  its  ways, 
that  this  does  not  hurt  him  in  one’s  opinion;  fo  fineere 
and  fo  undifguifed,  that  no  mind,  with  a  fpark  of  ge- 
neroftty,  would  ever  think  of  hurting  him,  he  lies  fo 
open  to  injury;  but  fo  indolent,  that  if  he  cannot  over¬ 
come  this  habit,  all  his  good  qualities  will  ftgnify  no- 
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thin2  at  all.  After  all,  I  like  him  fo  well,  I  could 
\yifh  you  knew  him. 


LETTER  XII. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  his  MOTHER. 


Cambridge ,  Nov.  7,  1749. 

THE  unhappy  news  I  have  juft  received  from  you 
equally  furprizes  and  afflicfts  me  *.  I  have  loft 
a  perfon  I  loved  very  much,  and  have  been  ufed  to 
from  my  infancy  ;  but  am  much  more  concerned  for 
your  lofs,  the  circumftances  of  which  I  forbear  to  dwell 
upon,  as  you  muft  be  too  fenfible  of  them  yourfelf ; 
and  will,  I  fear,  more  and  more  need  a  confolation 
that  no  one  can  give,  except  He  who  has  preferved  her 
fo  you  fo  many  years,  and  at  laft,  when  it  was  his 
pleafure,  has  taken  her  from  us  to  himfelf :  and  per¬ 
haps, 


NOTE. 

*  The  death  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  Antrobus,  who  died 
the  5th  of  November,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  Stoke 
church-yard  near  the  chancel  door,  in  which  alfo  his  mo 
ther  and  himfelf  (according  to  the  direction  in  his  will)  were 
afterwards  buried. 
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haps,  if  we  refleft  upon  what  fhe  felt  in  this  life,  we 
may  look  upon  this  as  an  inftance  of  his  goodnefs  both 
to  her,  and  to  thofe  that  loved  her.  She  might  have 
languilhed  many  years  before  our  eyes  in  a  continual 
increafe  of  pain,  and  totally  helplefs;  fhe  might  have 
long  wifhed  to  end  her  mifery  without  beino-  able  to 
attain  it ;  or  perhaps  even  loft  all  fenfe,  and  yet  con¬ 
tinued  to  breathe;  a  fad  fpedtacle  to  fuch  as  muft  have 
felt  more  for  her  than  fhe  could  have  done  for  herfelf. 
However  you  may  deplore  your  own  lofs,  yet  think  that 
fhe  is  at  laft  eafy  and  happy  ;  and  has  now'  more  occafion 
to  pity  us  than  we  her.  I  hope,  and  beg,  you  will 
fupport  yourfelf  with  that  refignation  we  owe  to  him, 
who  gave  us  our  being  for  our  good,  and  who  deprives 
us  of  it  for  the  fame  reafon.  I  would  have  come  to 
you  dire&ly,  but  you  do  not  fay  whether  you  defire  I 
fhould  or  not ;  if  you  do,  I  beg  I  may  know  it,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me,  and  I  am  in  very  good 
Jiealth. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XIII. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Dr.  WHARTON. 


Stoic,  Augujl  9,  1750. 


ARISTOTLE  fays  (one  may  write  Greek  to  yoq 
without  fcandal)  that  o»*  rovot  oi  baMovm  rm 


OtXia. v  air>.au  aAAa  rr,v  etepytW  lac  as  xpono;  $  etTrova'ny 
yln-rui  xa<  t?{  <J>iXia;  S'oy.e!  hrfiw  vronTv.  oQ=v  Icp^rac 


rioAAaj  (S'!)  (tiAi'a;  uTrpotrryop'ia,  Sishvaev. 

But  Ariftotle  may  fay  whatever  he  pleafes*  I  do  not  find 
myfelf  at  all  the  worfe  for  it.  I  could  indeed  wifh  to  re- 
frefh  my  ’Enpysia.  a  little  at  Durham  by  the  fight  of  you, 
but  when  is  there  a  probability  of  my  being  fo  happy  ?  It 
concerned  me  greatly  when  I  heard  the  other  day  that 
your  afthma  continued  at  times  to  afflidt  you,  and  that 
you  were  often  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  tq 
breathe;  you  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  by  giving 
me  an  account  both  of  the  date  of  your  body  and 
mind  :  I  hope  the  latter  is  able  to  keep  you  chearful  and 
eafy  in  fpite  of  the  frailties  of  its  companion.  As  to 
my  own,  it  can  neither  do  one  nor  the  other ;  and  I 
have  the  mortification  to  find  my  fpiritual  part  the  mod 
jnfirm  thing  about  me.  You  have  doubtlefs  heard  of 

the 
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the  lofs  I  have  had  in  Dr.  Middleton,  whofe  houfe  was 
the  only  eafy  place  one  could  find  to  converfe  in  at 
Cambridge:  For  my  part  I  find  a  friend  fo  uncommon 
a  thing,  that  I  cannot  help  regretting  even  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  which  is  an  indifferent  likenefs  of  it ;  and 
though  1  do  not  approve  the  fpirit  of  his  books,  me- 
thinks  ’tis  pity  the  world  fiiould  lofe  fo  rare  a  thing  as 
a  good  writer  *. 

My  fludies  cannot  furnifh  a  recommendation  of  many 
new  books  to  you.  There  is  a  defence  “  de  l’Efprit 
ties  Loix,”  by  Montefquieu  himfelf ;  it  has  fome  lively 
things  in  it,  but  is  very  fhort,  and  his  adverfary  appears 
to  be  fo  mean  a  bigot  that  he  deferved  no  anfwer. 
There  are  3  vols.  in  4to  of  “  Hiftoire  du  Cabinet 
du  Roy,  by  Meffrs.  Euffons  and  d’Aubenton the 
firft  is  a  man  of  character,  but  I  am  told  has  hurt  it 
by  this  work.  It  is  all  a  fort  of  introduction  to  natural 
hifiory  ;  the  weak  part  of  it  is  a  love  of  fyftem  which 
runs  through  it;  the  moft  contrary  thing  in  the  world 
to  a  fcience  entirely  grounded  upon  experiments,  and 

which 

NOTE. 

*  Mr.  Gray  ufed  to  fay,  that  good  writing  not  only  re¬ 
quired  great  parts,  but  the  very  beft  of  thofe  parts. 
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which  has  nothing  to  do  with  f  vivacity  of  imagination. 
However  I  cannot  help  commending  the  general  view 
which  he  gives  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  by  a 
particular  one  of  all  the  known  nations,  their  peculiar 
figure  and  manners,  which  is  the  beft  epitome  of  geo¬ 
graphy  I  ever  met  with,  and  written  with  fenfe  and 
elegance  ;  in  fhort,  thefe  books  are  well  worth  turnino- 
over.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  de  Mongon,  in  5 
vols.  are  highly  commended,  but  I  have  not  l'een  them. 
He  was  engaged  in  feveral  embaffies  to  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  &c.  during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war.  The  Pre- 
fident  Henault’s  “  Abrege  Chronologique  de  1’Hiftoire 
de  France,”  I  believe  I  have  before  mentioned  to  you  as 
a  very  good  bock  of  its  kind. 


About  this  time  Mr.  Gray  had  put  his  laft  hand  to 
his  celebrated  Elegy  in  the  Country  Church-yard,  and 
had  communicated  it  to  his  friend  Mr.  Walpole,  whofe 
good  tafte  was  too  much  charmed  with  it  to  fuffer  him 
to  withhold  the  fight  of  it  from  his  acquaintance  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly 


NOTE. 

f  One  cannot  therefore  help  lamenting,  that  Mr.  Gray 
let  his  imagination  lie  dormant  fo  frequently,  in  order  to 
apply  himfelf  to  this  very  fdence. 
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Cordingly  it  was  fhewn  about  for  fome  time  in  marnL 
fcript,  (as  Mr.  Gray  intimates  in  the  fubfequent  letter 
to  Dr.  Wharton)  and  received  with  all  the  applaufe  it 
fo  juftly  merited.  Amongft  the  reft  of  the  fafhionable 
world,  for  to  thefe  only  it  was  at  prefent  communicated. 
Lady  Cobham,  who  now  lived  at  the  manfion-houfe  at 
Stoke-Pogis,  had  read  and  admired  it.  She  wifhed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  author;  accordingly  her  relation 
Mifs  Speed  and  Lady  Schaub,  then  at  her  houfe,  un¬ 
dertook  to  bring  this  about  by  making  him  the  firft  vifit. 
He  happened  to  be  from  home,  when  the  Ladies  arrived 
at  his  Aunt’s  folitary  manfien  ;  and,  when  he  returned? 
was  furprized  to  find,  Written  on  one  of  his  papers  in 
the  parlour  where  he  ufually  read,  the  following  note : 
6<  Lady  Schaub’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Gray  ;  fhe  is 
forry  not  to  have  found  him  at  home,  to  tell  him 
**  that  Lady  Brown  is  very  well.”  This  necefiarily 
obliged  him  to  returh  the  vifit,  and  foon  after  induced 
him  to  compofe  a  ludicrous  account  of  this  little  adven¬ 
ture,  for  the  amufement  of  the  Ladies  in  queftion.  He 
wrote  it  in  ballad  meafure,  and  entitled  it  a  Long 
Story :  when  it  was  handed  about  in  manufcript,  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  various  than  the  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  it;  by  fome  it  was  thought  a  mafter-piece  of  origi¬ 
nal  humour,  by  others  a  wild  and  fantaftic  farrago ; 

and 
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and  when  it  was  publifhed,  the  fentiments  of  good 
judges  were  equally  divided  about  it.  How  it  came  to 
be  printed  I  (hall  mention  hereafter  ;  and  alfo  inform 
the  reader  why  Mr.  Gray  rejected  it  in  the  collection 
which  he  himfelf  made  of  his  Poems :  In  the  meanwhile, 
as  I  think  it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  thefe  Memoirs,  for 
reafons  too  obvious  to  infill  upon,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to 
preface  it  with  my  own  idea  of  the  author’s  peculiar 
vein  of  humour  ;  which,  with  my  notes  on  the  piece 
itfelf,  may  perhaps  accodnt  in  fome  fort  for  the  variety 
of  opinions  which  people  of  acknowledged  tafte  have 
formed  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Gray  had  not  (in  my  opinion)  either  in  his  con- 
verfation  or  writing  much  of  what  is  called  pure 
humour  ;  it  was  always  fo  much  blended  either  with 
wit,  fancy,  or  his  own  peculiar  character,  that  it  be¬ 
came  equivocal,  and  hence  not  adapted  to  pleafe  gene¬ 
rally  :  It  had  more  of  the  manner  of  Congreve  than 
Addifon  ;  and  we  know  where  one  perfon  relifhes  my 
Lady  Wifhfort,  there  are  thoufands  that  admire  Sir  Ro¬ 
ger  de  Coverley  :  It  will  not  however  from  hence  fol¬ 
low,  that  Lady  Wifhfort  is  ill  drawn ;  for  my  own  part 
I  think  it  one  of  the  mod  entertaining  characters  that 
ever  was  written.  I  know,  however,  that  it  is  com¬ 
monly 
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iiionly  thought  extravagant  and  unnatural  j  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  true,  that  no  woman  ever  exifted  who  had  fo 
much  folly  and  affedtation,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  much 
wit  and  fancy  ;  yet  every  one  fees  that  were  this  fancy 
and  wit  taken  away,  her  character  would  become  in- 
fipid,  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  natural ;  fo  that, 
in  this  and  other  inftances,  if  Congreve  s  fools  were  fools 
indeed ,  they  would,  by  being  true  characters,  ceafe  tt> 
be  entertaining  ones.  It  may  be  further  obferved  on  the 
fubject  of  humour,  that  it  may  and  ought  to  be  divided 
into  feveral  fpecies  :  there  is  one  fort,  that  of  Terence’s, 
which  fimply  pleafes  without  forcing  a  fmile;  another, 
like  Mr.  Addifon’s,  which  not  only  pleafes,  but  makes 
us  fmile  into  the  bargain.  Shakefpear’s,  Swift’s,  Con- 
greVe’s,  and  Prior’s  ufually  goes  further,  and  makes  uS 
laugh  :  I  infer  not  from  hence  that  this  latter  fort  is  the 
belt :  I  only  afl'ert,  that  howfoever  it  may  be  mixt 
with  other  ingredients,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  called  Hu¬ 
mour.  The  critic,  however,  who  judges  by  rule, 
and  who  will  not  be  pleafed  unlefs  legitimately,  will 
be  apt  to  condemn  this  fpecies  of  mixt  humour  ;  and 
the  common  reader  will  not  always  have  either  wit  of 
imagination  enough  to  comprehend  or  tafte  it.  But  I 
have  faid  Mr.  Gray  not  only  mixed  wit  and  fancy  with 
his  humour,  but  alfo  his  own  particular  character  ;  and 

being 
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feeing  naturally  delicate,  and  at  times  even  faftidious, 
his  humour  generally  took  the  fame  call ;  and  would 
therefore  be  only  relilhed  by  fuch  of  his  friends,  as, 
confcious  of  his  fuperior  excellencies,  thought  this  de¬ 
feat  not  only  pardonable  but  entertaining,  which  a 
character  of  this  fort  (being  humorous  in  itfelf)  always 
is,  when  it  is  not  carried  to  any  offenfive  extreme.  Yet 
as  this  obfervation  relates  only  to  his  converfation  and 
familiar  letters,  (for  to  thefe  only  it  can  be  applied)  I 
have  no  occafion  to  infift  on  it  further ;  and  flhail  only 
add,  that  whatever  the  generality  of  readers  may  think 
of  Mr.  Gray’s  talent  in  this  way,  there  will  always  be 
fome,  and  thofe  far  from  the  lowed;  clafs,  to  whom  it 
will  appear  excellent :  for  humour  may  be  true,  when 
it  ceafes  to  be  pure  or  unmixt,  if  the  ingredients  which 
go  to  its  compofition  be  true  alfo.  Falfe  wit  and  a 
wild  fancy  would  debafe  the  beft  humour  in  the  world, 
as  they  frequently  do  in  Rabelais  and  Sterne  (without 
taking  more  exceptionable  matters  into  confideration)  ; 
but  when  genuine,  they  ferve  to  heighten  and  einbel- 
lifh  it. 


i 


VOL,  III. 


[  *3°  1 


A  LONG  STORY. 

IN  Britain’s  ifle,  no  matter  where, 
a  An  antient  pile  of  building  ftands : 

The  Huntingdons  and  Hattons  there 
Employ’d  the  pow’r  of  Fairy  hands 
To  raife  the  ceiling’s  fretted  height, 

Each  pannel  in  achievements  cloathing. 

Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 

And  paffages,  that  lead  to  nothing. 

Full  oft  within  the  fpacious  walls. 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o’er  him, 
b  My  grave  Lord-Keeper  led  the  brawls  ; 

The  feal  and  maces  danc’d  before  him. 

His 

NOTES. 

a  The  manfion-houfe  at  Stcke-Pogis,  then  in  the  pofieffion 
of  Vifcountefs  Cobham.  The  ftyle  of  building,  which  we 
now  call  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  is  here  admirably  defcribed, 
both  with  regard  to  its  beauties  and  defeats ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  llanzas  delineate  the  fantaftic  manners  of  her  time 
with  equal  truth  and  humour.  The  houfe  formerly  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  the  family  of  Hatton. 

b  Sir  Chrillopher  Hatton,  promoted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  his  graceful  perfon  and  fine  dancing.  G. — Brawls  were  a 
fort  of  figure-dance,  then  in  vogue,  and  probably  deemed  as 
elegant  as  our  modern  Cotillions,  or  ftiil  more  modern  Qua¬ 
drilles. 


[  I3I  ] 

His  bufhy  beard,  and  fhoe-ftrings  green, 

His  high-crown’d  hat,  and  fattin  doublet. 

Mov’d  the  flout  heart  of  England’s  Queen, 

Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 

What,  in  the  very  firft  beginning  ! 

Shame  of  the  verfifying  tribe  1 
Your  hift’ry  whither  are  you  fpinning  ! 

Can  you  do  nothing  but  defcribe  ? 

A  houfe  there  is  (and  that’s  enough) 
i*  rotn  whence  one  fatal  morning  iflues 
e  A  brace  of  warriors,  not  in  buff. 

But  ruffling  in  their  filks  and  tiflues. 

The  firft  came  cap-a-pee  from  France, 

Her  conqu’ring  deftiny  fulfilling. 

Whom  meaner  beauties  eye  afkance, 

And  vainly  ape  her  art  of  killing. 

The  other  Amazon  kind  heav’n 
Had  arm’d  with  fpirit,  wit,  and  fatire  t 
But  Cobham  had  the  polifh  giv’n. 

And  tip’d  her  arrows  with  good-nature. 

I  2  To 

NOTE. 

c  The  reader  is  already  apprized  who  thefc  Ladies  were  ; 
the  two  defcriptions  are  prettily  contrafted  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  happily  turned  than  the  compliment  to  Lady  Cob- 
ham  in  the  eighth  ftanza. 


[  132  1 

To  celebrate  her  eyes,  her  air - — 

Coarfe  panegyrics  would  but  teaze  hem 
Melifla  is  her  Norn  de  Guerre. 

Alas,  who  wTould  not  wilh  to  pleafe  her  1 
With  bonnet  blue  and  capuchine. 

And  aprons  long  they  hid  their  armour. 

And  veil’d  their  weapons  bright  and  keen 
In  pity  to  the  country  farmer. 

Fame  in  the  fhape  of  d  Mr.  P — t 
(By  this  time  all  the  parifh  know  it) 

Had  told,  that  thereabouts  there  lurk’d 
A  wicked  Imp  they  call  a  Poet : 

Who  prowl’d  the  country  far  and  near. 

Bewitch’d  the  children  of  the  peafants, 

Dried  up  the  cows,  and  lam’d  the  deer, 

And  fuck’d  the  eggs,  and  kill’d  the  pheafants. 

My  Lady  heard  their  joint  petition. 

Swore  by  her  coronet  and  ermine. 

She’d  iflue  out  her  high  commiffion 
I  o  rid  the  manor  of  fuch  vermin. 

The 

NOTE. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  Gentleman,  a  neighbour  and 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gray’s  in  the  country,  was  much  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  liberty  here  taken  with  his  name ;  yet,  fureiy, 
without  any  great  reafon. 


[  *33  1 

The  Heroines  undertook  the  tafk. 

Thro’  lanes  unknown,  o’er  ftiles  they  ventur’d. 
Rap’d  at  the  door,  nor  flay’d  to  afk, 

But  bounce  into  the  parlour  enter’d. 

The  trembling  family  they  daunt, 

They  flirt,  they  flng,  they  laugh,  they  tattle. 
Rummage  his  Mother,  pinch  his  Aunt, 

And  up  flairs  in  a  whirlwind  rattle. 

Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore. 

Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber. 

Run  hurry-ikurry  round  the  floor. 

And  o'er  the  bed  and  tefter  clamber  ; 

Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry. 

Papers  and  books,  a  huge  imbroglio  ! 

Under  a  tea-cup  he  might  lie, 

Or  creafed,  like  dogs-ears,  in  a  folio. 

On  the  firft  marching  of  the  troops. 

The  Mufes,  hopelefs  of  his  pardon. 

Convey’d  him  underneath  their  hoops 
To  a  flnall  clofet  in  the  garden. 

So  Rumor  fays:  (Who  will,  believe.) 

But  that  they  left  the  door  a-jar, 

Where,  fafe  and  laughing  in  his  fleeve, 

Ide  heard  the  diftant  din  of  war. 

Shot:5 


[  *34  ] 

Short  was  his  joy.  He  little  knew 
The  pow’r  of  Magic  was  no  fable  ; 

Out  of  the  window,  whifk,  they  flew,. 
e  But  left  a  fpell  upon  the  table. 

The 

NOTE. 

e  Fancy  is  here  fo  much  blended  with  the  humour,  that 
I  believe  the  two  tlanzas  which  fucceed  this  line,  are  among 
thole  which  are  the  lead  relifhed  by  the  generality.  The 
defcription  of  the  fpell,  I  know,  has  appeared  to  many  per- 
fons  abfolutely  unintelligible ;  yet  if  the  reader  adverts  to 
that  peculiar  idea  which  runs  through  the  whole,  I  imagine 
the  obfcurity  complained  of  will  be  removed.  An  incident,, 
vve  fee,  fo  flight  as  the  Ample  matter  of  faft,  required  fome- 
thing  like  machinery  to  enliven  it :  Accordingly  the  author 
cbofe,  with  propriety  enough,  to  employ  for  that  purpofe 
thofe  notions  of  witchcraft,  ghofts,  and  enchantment,  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  when  the  manfion-houfe  was  built.  He 
defcribes  himfelf  as  a  daemon  of  the  loweft  clafs,  a  'wicked  imp 
'who  lamed  the  deer,  &c.  againfl  whofe  malevolent  power 
Lady  Cobham  (the  Gloriana  of  the  piece)  employs  two  fu- 
perior  enchantreffes.  Congruity  of  imagery,  therefore,  re¬ 
quired  the  card  they  left  upon  the  table  to  be  convened  into 
a  fpell.  i'Jovv  all  the  old  writers,  on  tnefe  fubjedls,  are  very 
minute  in  defcribing  the  materials  of  fuch  talifmans.  Hence, 
therefore,  his  grotefque  idea  of  a  compofiticn  of  tranfparent 

bird-lime. 


[  *35  ] 

The  words  too  eager  to  unriddle. 

The  Poet  felt  a  ftrange  diforder  : 

Tranfparent  bird-lime  form’d  the  middle. 

And  chains  invifible  the  border. 

So  cunning  was  the  Apparatus, 

The  powerful  pot-hooks  did  fo  move  him, 

That,  will  he,  nill  he,  to  the  Great-houfe 
Pie  went,  as  if  the  Devil  drove  him. 

r  Yet  on  his  way  (no  fign  of  grace, 

For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  pray) 

To 

NOTES. 

bird-iiir.e,  edged  with  invifible  chains  in  order  to  catch  and 
•draw  him  to  the  tribunal.  Without  going  further  for  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  of  imagery  than  the  Poet’s  own  works, 
Jet  me  inftar.ce  two  paflages  of  the  feiious  kind,  fimilar  to 
this  ludicrous  one.  In  his  Ode,  entitled  the  Bard, 

“  Above,  below,  the  rofe  of  fr.ow,  &c.” 

And,  again,  in  the  Fatal  Sifters, 

“  See  the  griefly  texture  grow.” 

It  mull,  however,  be  allowed,  that  no  perfon  can  fully  re- 
lilh  this  burlefque,  who  is  not  much  converfant  with  the 
old  romance-writers,  and  with  the  Poets  who  formed  them- 
felves  on  their  model. 

f  The  humour  of  this  and  the  following  ftanza  is  more 
pure,  and  cor.fequently  more  obvious.  It  might  have  been 
written  by  Prior,  and  the  wit  at  the  end  is  much  in  his  beft 


planner, 


[  ^  ] 

To  Phoebus  he  prefer’d  his  cafe. 

And  beg’d  his  aid  that  dreadful  day. 

The  Godhead  wou’d  have  back’d  his  quarrel  | 
But  with  a  blufh  on  recolle&ion, 

Own’d,  that  his  quiver  and  bis  laurel 
’Gainft  four  fuch  eyes  were  no  protection. 

The  court  was  fate,  the  Culprit  there. 

Forth  from  their  gloomy  manfions  creeping 
s  The  Lady  Janes  and  Joans  repair, 

And  from  the  gallery  ftand  peeping  : 

Such  as  in  filence  of  the  night 
Come  (fweep)  along  fome  winding  entry, 
h  (Styack  has  often  feen  the  fight) 

Or  at  the  chapel-door  ftand  centry  ; 

In 

NOTES. 

g  Here  Fancy  is  again  uppermoft,  and  foars  as  high  on 
her  comic,  as  on  another  occafion  Ihe  does  on  her  lyric 
wing:  For  now  a  Chorus  of  ghoflly  old  women  of  quality 
come  to  give  fentence  on  the  culprit  Poet,  juft  as  the  fpiritg 
of  Cadwallo,  Urien,  and  Hoel  join  the  Bard  in  dreadful 
fymphony  to  denounce  vengeance  on  Edward  I.  The  route 
of  Fancy,  we  fee,  is  the  fame  both  on  the  humorous  and 
fublime  occafion.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  either  of  them 
fhould  fail  of  being  generally  tailed. 

»>  The  Houfe-Keeper.  G. 


5  In  peaked  hoods  and  mantles  tarnifh’d, 

Sour  viiages,  enough  to  fcare  ye, 

High  dames  of  honour  once,  that  garnifh’d 
The  drawing-room  of  fierce  Queen  Mary. 

The  Peerefs  comes.  The  audience  flare. 

And  dotr  their  hats  with  due  fubmiffion  : 

She  curtfies,  as  (lie  takes  her  chair. 

To  all  the  people  of  condition. 

The  Bard,  with  many  an  artful  fib. 

Had  in  imagination  fenc’d  him, 

Difprov’d  the  arguments  of  k  Squib, 

And  all  that  1  Groom  could  urge  againft  him, 

But  foon  his  rhetorick  forfook  him. 

When  he  the  folemn  hall  had  feen ; 

A  fudden  fit  of  ague  (hook  him, 

He  Hood  as  mute  as  poor  m  Macleane, 

Yet 

NOTES. 

i  The  defcription  is  here  excellent,  and  I  Ihould  think 
would  pJeafe  univerfally. 

k  Groom  of  the  Chamber.  G. 

i  The  Steward  G. 

m  A  Hmous  Highwayman  hanged  the  week  before.  G.— - 

This  lanza  is  o''  e  fort  where  wit  rather  than  fancy  pre¬ 
vails,  confequently  much  in  Prior’s  manner. 


[  138  ] 

Yet  fomething  he  was  heard  to  mutter, 
cc  How  in  the  Park  beneath  an  old  tree 
“  (Without  defign  to  hurt  the  butter, 

“  Or  any  malice  to  the  poultry,) 

tc  He  once  or  twice  had  pen’d  a  fonnet ; 

Yet  hop’d,  that  he  might  lave  his  bacon: 

“  Numbers  would  give  their  oaths  upon  it, 

46  He  ne’er  was  for  a  conj’rer  taken.” 

The  ghoftly  prudes  with  11  hagged  face 
Already  had  condemn’d  the  Tinner. 

My  Lady  rofe,  and  with  a  grace - 

p  She  fmil’d,  and  bid  him  come  to  dinner. 

“  Jefu- 

NOTES. 

"  Hagged,  i.  e.  the  face  of  a  witch  or  Hag;  the  epithet 
Hagard  has  been  fometimes  miltaken,  as  conveying  the  fame 
idea;  but  it  means  a  very  different  thing,  viz.  wild  and 
farouche,  and  is  taken  from  an  unreclaimed  hawk,  called 
an  Hagard;  in  which  its  proper  fenfe  the  Poet  ufes  it  finely 
on  a  fublime  occafion  : 

Cloath’d  in  the  fable  garb  of  woe. 

With  hagard  eyes  the  Poet  flood. 

Vide  Ode  6th. 

0  Here  the  flory  finifhes ;  the  exclamation  of  the  Ghofls 
which  follows  is  characteriflic  of  the  Spanifh  manners  of  the 
age,  when  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived;  and  the  500 
flanzas,  faid  to  be  loft,  may  be  imagined  to  contain  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  long-winded  expoftulation. 


[  i39  1 

“  Jefu-Maria  !  Madam  Bridget, 

«  Why,  what  can  the  Vifcountefs  mean  ? 
(Cried  the  fquare-hoods  in  woeful  fidget) 
“  The  times  are  alter’d  quite  and  clean  ! 

“  Decorum’s  turn’d  to  mere  civility  $ 

“  Her  air  and-all  her  manners  lhew  it. 

“  Commend  me  to  her  affability  ! 

“  Speak  to  a  Commoner  and  Poet !” 

[ Here  500  Stanzas  are  loJi.~\ 

And  fo  God  fave  our  noble  King, 

And  guard  us  from  long-winded  Lubbers, 
That  to  eternity  would  fing, 

And  keep  my  Lady  from  her  Rubbers. 


LETTER  XIV. 


Mr.  GRAY  to  Dr.  W  H  ARTO  N. 


Dec.  17,  1750. 

F  my  houfe  I  cannot  fay  much  f,  I  wifli  I  could 
but  for  my  heart  it  is  no  lefs  yotrrs  than  it  has 
long  been  ;  and  the  laft  thing  in  the  world  that  will 

throw 


NOTE. 

f  The  houfe  he  was  rebuilding  in  CornhilL  See  Lefte? 
VII.  of  this  Section. 


[  Ho  ] 


throw  it  into  tumults  is  a  fine  Lady.  The  verfes,  you 
fo  kindly  try  to  keep  in  countenance,  were  written 
merely  to  divert  Lady  Cobham  and  her  family,  and 
fucceeded  accordingly ;  but  being  {hewed  about  in  town 
are  not  liked  there  at  all.  Mrs.  *,  a  very  fafhionable 
perfonage,  told  Mr.  Walpole  that  fire  had  feen  a  thing 
by  a  friend  of  his  which  file  did  not  know  what  to, 
make  of,  for  it  aimed  at  every  thing,  and  meant  no¬ 
thing;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  always  taken 
her  for  a  woman  of  fenfe,  and  was  very  forry  to  be  un¬ 
deceived.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ftanzas  J  which  I 
now  inclofe  to  you  have  had  the  misfortune,  by  Mr. 
Walpole’s  fault,  to  be  made  {till  more  public,  for 
which  they  certainly  were  never  meant ;  but  it  is  too 
late  to  complain.  They  have  been  fo  applauded,  it  is 
quite  a  fliame  to  repeat  it :  I  mean  not  to  be  modefl: ; 
but  it  is  a  ftiame  for  thofe  who  have  faid  fuch  luperla- 
tive  things  about  them,  that  I  cannot  repeat  them.  I 
fhould  have  been  glad  that  you  and  two  or  three  more 
people  had  liked  them,  which  would  have  fatisfied  my 
ambition  on  this  head  amply.  I  have  been  this  month 
in  town,  not  at  Newcaftle-Houfg ;  but  diverting  my- 
felf  among  my  gay  acquaintance,  and  return  to  my  ceil 

with 


note. 

X  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- Yard. 


[  I4I  ] 


with  fo  much  the  more  pleafure.  I  dare  not  fpeak  of 
my  future  excurfion  to  Durham  for  fear  of  a  difap- 
pointment,  but  at  prefent  it  is  my  full  intention. 


LETTER  XV. 

r 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Mr.  WALPOLE. 


Cambridge ,  Feb.  1 1,  1 7 5  r • 


S  you  have  brought  me  into  a  little  fort  of  di- 


ftrefs,  you  muff  aflifi:  me,  I  believe,  to  get  out 
of  it  as  well  as  I  can.  Yefterday  I  had  the  misfortune 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  certain  gentlemen  (as  their 
bookfeller  exprefl'es  it),  who  have  taken  the  Magazine 
of  Magazines  into  their  hands  :  They  tell  me  that  an 
ingenious  Poem,  called  reflexions  in  a  Country  Church- 
Yard,  has  been  communicated  to  them,  which  they 
are  printing  forthwith;  that  they  are  informed  that  the 
excellent  author  of  it  is  I  by  name,  and  that  they  beg 
not  only  his  indulgence ,  but  the  honour  of  his  corre- 
fpondence,  Ac.  As  I  am  not  at  all  difpofed  to  be 
either  fo  indulgent,  or  fo  correfpondent,  as  they  defire, 
I  have  but  one  bad  way  left  to  efcape  the  honour  they 
would  infliX  upon  me;  and  therefore  am  obliged  to 


defire 


[  U2  ] 

defire  you  would  make  Dodfley  print  it  immediately 
(which  may  be  done  in  lefs  than  a  week’s  time)  from 
your  copy,  but  without  my  name,  in  what  form  is  moft 
Convenient  for  him,  but  on  his  belt  paper  and  cha¬ 
racter  5  he  muft  correCt  the  prefs  himfelf,  and  print  it 
without  any  interval  between  the  ftanzas,  becaufe  the 
fenfe  is  in  fome  places  continued  beyond  them  ;  and 
the  title  muft  be, — Elegy,  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
Yard.  If  he  would  add  a  line  or  two  to  fay  it  came  into 
his  hands  by  accident,  I  fhould  like  it  better.  If  you 
behold  the  Magazine  of  Magazines  in  the  light  that  I 
do,  you  will  not  refufe  to  give  yourfelf  this  trouble  on 
my  account,  which  you  have  taken  of  your  own  accord 
before  now.  If  Dodfley  do  not  do  this  immediately,  he 
may  as  well  let  it  alone. 


letter 


XVI. 


Mr.  GRAY  to  Dr.  WHARTON. 


Dec.  19,  1752. 

'AVE  you  read  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  letters  ? 
They  are  undoubtedly  genuine;  they  begin  very 
early  in  her  life,  before  fhe  married  Scarron,  and  con¬ 
tinue 


[  *43  ] 

tlnue  after  the  king’s  death  to  within  a  little  while  of  her 
own:  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  a  noble  fpirit  (in  her 
adverfity  particularly)  of  virtue  and  unaffected  devo¬ 
tion;  infomuch,  that  I  am  almoft  perfuaded  flie  was 
aCtually  married  to  Lewis  the  XIV.  and  never  his 
Miftrefs  :  and  this  not  out  of  any  policy  or  ambition, 
but  confcience:  for  the  was  what  we  fhould  call  a  bi¬ 
got,  yet  with  great  good  fenfe :  In  Ihort,  fhe  was  too 
good  for  a  court.  Misfortunes  in  the  beginning  of  her 
life  had  formed  her  mind  (naturally  lively  and  impa¬ 
tient)  to  reflection  and  a  habit  of  piety.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  miferable  while  the  had  the  care  of  Madame  ds 
MoiUefpan’s  children;  timid  and  very  cautious  of  ma¬ 
king  ufe  of  that  unlimited  power  fhe  rofe  to  afterwards, 
for  fear  of  trefpafling  on  the  king’s  friendlhip  for  her; 
and  after  his  death  not  at  all  afraid  of  meeting  her 
own. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  fay  to  you  with  regard  to 
Racine ;  it  founds  to  me  as  if  any  body  fhould  fall  up¬ 
on  Shakefpear,  who  indeed  lies  infinitely  more  open  to 
criticifm  of  all  kinds ;  but  I  fhould  not  care  to  be  the 
perfon  that  undertook  it.  If  you  do  not  like  Athaliah 
or  Britannicus,  there  is  no  more  to  be  fin’d.  I  have 
done. 


Bifhop 


[  144  ] 

Bilhop  Hall’s  fatires,  called  Virgidemire,  are  lately 
republifhed.  They  are  full  of  fpirit  and  poetry ;  as 
much  of  the  firft  as  Dr.  Donne,  and  far  more  of  the 
latter:  they  were  written  at  the  univerfity  when  he  was 
about  twenty-three  years  old,  and  in  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time. 

You  do  not  fay  whether  you  have  read  the  Crito  *. 
I  only  recommend  the  dramatic  part  of  the  Phaedo  to 
you,  not  the  argumentative.  The  fubject  of  the 
Erafbe  is  good,  it  treats  of  that  peculiar  character  and 
turn  of  mind  which  belongs  to  a  true  philofopher,  but 
it  is  fhorter  than  one  would  wifh.  The  Euthyphro  I 
would  not  read  at  all. 


LETTER  XVII. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Mr.  WALPOLE. 


Stoke,  Jan.  1753. 

"ff"  Am  at  prefent  at  Stoke,  to  which  place  I  came  at 
JjL  half  an  hour’s  warning  upon  the  news  I  received  of 
my  mother’s  illnefs,  and  did  not  expedl  to  have  found 

her 


NOTE. 

*  Of  Plato. 
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'ner  alive;  but  when  I  arrived  fhe  was  much  better,  and 
continues  fo.  I  fhall  therefore  be  very  glad  to  make 
you  a  vifit  at  Strawberry- Hill,  whenever  you  give  me 
notice  of  a  convenient  time.  I  am  furprized  at  the 
print*,  which  far  furpafies  my  idea  of  London  graving  : 
The  drawing  itfelf  was  fo  finifhed,  that  I  fuppofe  it 
did  not  require  all  the  art  I  had  imagined  to  copy  it  to¬ 
lerably.  My  aunts  feeing  me  open  your  letter,  took  it 
to  be  a  burying-ticket,  and  afked  whether  any  body  had 
left  me  a  ring  ;  and  fo  they  Hill  conceive  it  to  be,  even 
with  all  their  fpedfacles  on.  Heaven  forbid  they  fhould 
fufpecl  it  to  belong  to  any  verfes  of  mine,  they  would 

V OL.  III.  K  burn 

NOTE. 

*  A  proof  print  of  the  Cul  de  Lampe,  which  Mr.  Bentley 
defigned  for  the  Elegy  in  a  country  church-yard,  and  which 
reprefents  a  village-funeral;  this  occafioned  the  pleafant. 
miftake  of  his  two  aunts.  The  remainder  of  the  letter  re¬ 
lates  entirely  to  the  projedled  publication  of  Mr.  Bentley's 
defigns,  which  were  printed  after  by  Dodfley  this  fame  year. 
The  latter  part  of  it,  where  he  fo  vehemently  declares  againd 
having  his  head  prefixt  to  that  work,  will  appear  highly 
charadleriftical  to  thofe  readers,  who  were  perfonally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Gray.  The  print,  which  was  taken  from 
an  original  pidlure,  painted  by  Echart,  in  Mr.  Walpole’s 
podedion,  was  actually  more  than  half  engraved  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  on  this  account  fuppreded. 
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burn  me  for  a  poet.  On  my  own  part  I  am  fatisfied,  if 
this  deftgn  of  yours  fucceed  fo  well  as  you  intend  it ; 
and  yet  I  know  it  will  be  accompanied  with  fomething 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  me. — While  I  write  this,  I  re¬ 
ceive  your  fecond  letter. — Sure,  you  are  not  out  of 
your  wits  !  This  I  know,  if  you  fuffer  my  head  to  be 
printed,  you  will  infallibly  put  me  out  of  mine.  I  con¬ 
jure  you  immediately  to  put  a  flop  to  any  fuch  defign. 
Who  is  at  the  expence  of  engraving  it,  I  know  not ; 
but  if  it  be  Dodfley,  I  will  make  up  the  lofs  to  him. 
The  thing  as  it  was,  I  know,  will  make  me  ridiculous 
enough  ;  but  to  appear  in  proper  perfon,  at  the  head 
of  my  works,  confifting  of  half  a  dozen  ballads  in  thir¬ 
ty  pages,  would  be  worfe  than  the  pillory.  I  do  allure 
you,  if  I  had  received  fuch  a  book,  with  luch  a  fron- 
tifpiece,  without  any  warning,  I  believe  it  would  have 
given  me  a  palfy  :  Therefore  I  rejoice  to  have  received 
this  notice,  and  fhall  not  be  eafy  till  you  tell  me  all 
thoughts  of  it  are  laid  afide.  I  am  extremely  in  earneft, 
and  cannot  bear  even  the  idea. 

I  had  written  to  Dodfley  if  I  had  not  received  yours, 
to  tell  him  how  little  I  liked  the  title  which  he  meant 
to  prefix  ;  but  your  letter  has  put  all  that  out  of  my 
head.  If  you  think  it  neceflary  to  print  thefe  expla¬ 


nations 
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nations  *  for  the  ufe  of  people  that  have  no  eyes,  I 
fhould  be  glad  they  were  a  little  altered.  I  am,  to  my 
ihame,  in  your  debt  for  a  long  letter;  but  I  cannot 
think  of  any  thing  elfe  till  you  have  fet  me  at  eafe  on 
this  matter. 

W hile  Mr.  Bentley  was  employed  in  making  the 
Defigns  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter,  Mr.  Gray, 
who  greatly  admired  not  only  the  elegance  of  his  fancy, 
but  alfo  the  neatnefs  as  well  as  facility  of  his  execution, 
began  a  complimentary  poem  to  him,  which  I  (hall 
now  infert.  Many  readers  will  perhaps  think  the  pa¬ 
negyric  carried  too  far ;  as  I  own  I  did  when  he  firft 
fhewed  it  me.  Yet  it  is  but  juftice  to  declare,  that  the 
original  drawings,  now  in  Mr.  Walpole’s  pofieffion, 
which  I  have  fince  feen,  are  fo  infinitely  fuperior  to  the 
publilhed  engravings  of  them,  that  a  perfon,  who  has 
only  feen  the  latter,  can  by  no  means  judge  of  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  the  former :  Befides,-  there  is  fo  much 
of  grotefque  fancy  in  the  Defigns  thcmfelves,  that  it 
can  be  no  great  matter  of  wonder  (even  if  the  engra- 

K  2  vers 

NOTE. 

*  See  the  above-mentioned  Defigns,  where  the  explana¬ 
tions  here  alluded  to  are  inferted. 
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vers  had  done  juftice  to  them)  that  they  failed  to  pleafe 
univerfally.  What  I  have  faid  in  defence  of  the  Long 
Story  might  eafily  be  applied  to  thefe  productions  of 
the  filler  art:  But  not  to  detain  the  reader  from  the 
perufal  of  a  fragment,  many  ftanzas  of  which  are  equal 
in  poetical  merit  to  the  belt  in  his  moll  finilhed  poems, 
I  frail  here  only  add  that  it  was  for  the  fake  of  the 
Defign  which  Mr.  Bentley  made  for  the  Long  Story, 
that  Mr.  Gray  permitted  it  to  be  printed  ;  yet  not 
without  clearly  forefeeing  that  he  rifked  fomewhat  by 
the  publication  of  it,  as  he  intimates  in  the  preceding 
letter:  and  indeed  the  event  fliewed  his  judgment  to  be 
true  in  this  particular,  as  it  proved  the  leaf  popular  of 
all  his  productions. 

STANZAS  to  Mr.  BENTLEY. 

IN  flent  gaze  the  tuneful  choir  among. 

Half  pleas’d,  half  blulhing  let  the  mufe  admire, 
While  Bentley  leads  her  filler-art  along, 

And  bids  the  pencil  anfwer  to  the  lyre. 

See,  in  their  courfe,  each  tranfitory  thought 
h  ix  d  by  his  touch  a  lading  efience  take; 

Each  dream,  in  fancy  s  airy  colouring  wrought, 

To  local  fymmetry  and  life  awake  ! 


The 
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The  tardy  rhymes  that  us’d  to  linger  on, 

To  cenfure  cold,  and  negligent  of  fame. 

In  fwifter  meafures  animated  run. 

And  catch  a  luftre  from  his  genuine  flame. 

Ah  !  could  they  catch  his  ftrength,  his  eafy  grace. 

His  quick  creation,  his  unerring  line  j 
The  energy  of  Pope  they  might  efface. 

And  Dryden’s  harmony  fubmit  to  mine. 

But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 
Is  that  diviner  infpiration  giv’n, 

That  burns  in  Shakefpear’s  or  in  Milton’s  page, 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heav’n. 

As  when  confpiring  in  the  diamond’s  blaze. 

The  meaner  gems,  that  fingly  charm  the  fight. 
Together  dart  their  intermingled  rays. 

And  dazzle  with  a  luxury  of  light. 

^  Enough  for  me,  if  to  fome  feeling  breaft 
My  lines  a  fecre.t  fyrnpathy  impart ; 

And  as  their  pleafing  influence  flows  confejl , 

A  figh  of  foft  reflection  heave  the  heart . 

*  #  *  * 

M 

NOTE. 

*  A  corner  of  the  only  manufcript  copy,  which  Mr.  Gray 
left  of  this  fragment,  is  unfortunately  torn  ;  and  though  I 

havq 
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In  the  March  following  Mr.  Gray  loft  that  Mother 
for  whom,  on  all  occafions,  we  have  feen  he  {hewed  fo- 
tender  a  regard.  She  was  buried  in  the  fame  vault 
where  her  lifter’s  remains  had  been  depofited  more  than 
three  years  before.  As  the  infcription  on  the  tomb- 
{tone  (at  leaft  the  latter  part  of  it)  is  undoubtedly  of 
Mr.  Gray’s  writing,  it  here  would  claim  a  place,  even 
if  it  had  not  a  peculiar  pathos  to  recommend  it,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  true  infcriptive  fimplicity. 


IN  THE  VAULT  BENEATH  ARE  DEPOSITED, 
IN  HOPE  OF  A  JOYFUL  RESURRECTION, 
THE  REMAINS  OF 

MARY  ANTROBUS. 

SHE  DIED,  UNMARRIED,  NOV.  V.  MDCCXLIX, 
AGED  LXVI. 


have  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  chafm,  I  am  not  quite  fatif- 
fied  with  the  words  which  I  have  inferted  in  the  third  line.  I 
print  my  additions  in  italics,  and  {hall  be  much  pleafed  if 
any  reader  finds  a  better  fupplement  to  this  imperfect  llanza. 
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IN  THE  SAME  PIOUS  CONFIDENCE, 
BESIDE  HER  FRIEND  AND  SISTER, 

.  HERE  SLEEP  THE  REMAINS  OF 

DOROTHY  GRAY, 

WIDOW,  THE  CAREFUL  TENDER  MOTHER 
OF  MANY  CHILDREN,  ONE  OF  WHOM  ALONE 
HAD  THE  MISFORTUNE  TO  SURVIVE  HER. 
SHE  DIED  MARCH  XI.  MDCCLIII. 

AGED  LXVII. 


LETTER  XVIII, 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Mr.  MASON. 


Durham ,  Dec.  26,  1753. 

A  Little  while  before  I  received  your  melancholy- 
letter,  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Avilon  of  one  of  the  fad  events  you  mention  *.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  lofe  perfons  that  one’s  eyes  and  heart 

have 


NOTE. 

*  The  death  of  my  Father,  and  of  Dr.  Marmaduke 
Pricket,  a  young  Phyfician  of  my  own  age,  with  whom  I 
was  brought  up  from  infancy,  who  died  of  the  fame  infec¬ 
tious  fever. 
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have  long  been  ufed  to ;  and  I  never  defire  to- part  with 
the  remembrance  of  that  lofs,  nor  would  w-i£h  you 
fhould.  It  is  fomething  that  you  had  a  little  time  to 
acquaint  yourfelf  with  the  idea  before-hand  ;  and  that 
your  Father  fuffered  but  little  pain,  the  only  thing  that 
makes  death  terrible.  After  I  have  faid  this,  I  cannot 
help  expreffing  my  furprize  at  the  difpofition  he  has 
made  of  his  affairs.  I  muft  (if  you  will  fuffer  me  to 
fay  fo)  call  it  great  weaknefs  and  yet  perhaps  your 
affliction'  for  him  is  heightened  by  that  very  weaknefs  ; 
for  I  know  it  is  poffible  to  feel  an  additional  forrow  for 
the  faults  of  thofe  we  have  loved,  even  where,  that  fault 
has  been  greatly  injurious  to  ourfelves. — Let  me  defire 
vou  not  to  expofe  yourfelf  to  any  further  danger  in  the 
rnidft  of  that  feene  of  ficknefs  and  death  ;  but  withdraw 
as  foon  as  poffible  to  fc-me  place  at  a  little  diftance  in  the 
country ;  for  I  do  not,  in  the  leaff,  like  the  fituation. 
you  are  in.  I  do  not  attempt  to  confole  you  on  the 
fituation  your  fortune  is  left  in  j.  if  it  were  far  worfe, 
the  good  opinion  I  have  of  you  tells  me,  you  will  never 
the  fooner  do  any  thing  mean  or  unworthy  of  yourfelf ; 
and  confequently  I  cannot  pity  you  on  this  account, 
but  I  fincerely  do  on  the  new  lofs  you  have  had  of  a 
good  and  friendly  man,  whofe  memory  I  honour.  I 
have  teen  the  feene  you  deferibe,  and  know  how  dread¬ 
ful 
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ful  It  is  :  I  know  too  I  am  the  better  for  it.  We  are 
all  idle  and  thoughtlefs  things,  and  have  no  fenfe,  no 
ufe  in  the  world  any  longer  than  that  fad  imprefiion  laftsj 
the  deeper  it  is  engraved  the  better. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Dr.  WHARTON. 

Stoke ,  Sept.  1 8,  1754. 

I  Am  glad  you  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  Strawberry- 
Caftle ;  it  has  a  purity  and  propriety  of  Gothicifm 
in  it  (with  very  few  exceptions)  that  I  have  not  feein 
el fe where.  My, Lord  Radnor’s  vagaries  I  fee  did  not 
keep  you  from  doing  juftice  to  his  fituation,  which  far 
furpaffes  every  thing  jiear  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  more 
kuo-hin^  fcene  than  that  about  Twickenham  and  Rich- 

t*  O 

mond.  Dr.  Akenfide,  I  perceive,  is  no  conjurer  in 
architecture  ;  efpecially  when  he  talks  of  the  ruins  of 
Perfepolis,  which  are  no  more  Gothic  than  they  are 
Cliinefe.  The  Egyptian  ftyle  (fee  Dr.  Pococke,  not 
his  difeourfes,  but  his  prints)  was  apparently  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  Greek  ;  and  there  is  fuch  a  fimilitude  be¬ 
tween  the  Egyptian  and  thofe  Perfian  ruins,  as  gave 

Diodorus 
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Diodorus  room  to  affirm,  that  the  old  buildings  of 
Perlia  were  certainly  performed  by  Egyptian  artifts  : 
As  to  the  other  part  of  your  friend’s  opinion,  that  the 
Gothic  manner  is  the  Saracen  or  Moorifh,  he  has  a 
great  authority  to  fupport  him,  that  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  undoubtedly 
wrong.  The  palaces  in  Spain  I  never  faw  but  in  de- 
fcription,  which  gives  us  little  or  no  idea  of  things; 
but  the  Doge’s  palace  at  Venice  1  have  feen,  which 
is  in  the  Arabefque  manner  :  And  the  houfes  of  Bar¬ 
bary  you  may  fee  in  Dr.  Shaw’s  book,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  abundance  of  other  Eaftern  buildings  in  Turkey, 
Perfia,  Sic.  that  we  have  views  of;  and  they  feem 
plainly  to  be  corruptions  of  the  Greek  aichitedlure, 
broke  into  little  parts  indeed,  and  covered  with  little 
ornaments,  but  in  a  tafte  very  diftinguifhable  from  that 
which  we  call  Gothic.  There  is  one  thing  that  runs 
through  the  Moorifh  buildings  that  an  imitator  would 
certainly  have  been  firft  {truck  with,  and  would  have 
tried  to  copy  ;  and  that  is  the  cupolas  which  cover  every 
thing,  baths,  apartments,  and  even  kitchens ;  yet  who 
ever  faw  a  Gothic  cupola  ?  It  is  a  thing  plainly  of 
Greek  original.  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  but  the  (lender 
fpires  that  ferve  for  fteeples,  which  may  perhaps  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Saracen  minarets  on  their  mofques. 


I 
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I  take  it  ill  you  Ihould  fay  any  thing  againfi:  the 
Mole,  it  is  a  reflexion  I  fee  caft  at  the  Thames.  Da 
you  think  that  rivers,  which  have  lived  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood  all  their  days,  will  run  roaring  and 
tumbling  about  like  your  tramontane  torrents  in  the 
North  ?  No,  they  only  glide  and  whifper. 


LETTER  XX. 

Mr.  GRAY  to  Dr.  WHARTON. 

Cambridge ,  March  9,  1755. 

I  Do  not  pretend  to  humble  any  one’s  pride;  I  love 
mv  own  too  well  to  attempt  it.  As  to  mortifying 
their  vanity,  it  is  too  eafy  and  too  mean  a  talk  for  me 
to  delight  in.  You  are  very  good  in  fhewing  fo  much 
fenfibility  on  my  account;  but  be  allured  my  tafte  for 
praife  is  not  like  that  of  children  for  fruit;  if  there  were 
nothing  but  medlars  and  black-berries  in  the  world,  I 
could  be  very  well  content  to  go  without  any  at  all.  I 
dare  fay  that  Mafon,  though  fome  years  younger  than 
I,  was  as  little  elevated  with  the  approbation  of  Lord  * 
and  Lord  *,  as  I  am  mortified  by  their  filence. 


With 
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With  regard  to  publiftiing,  I  am  not  fo  much  againft 
the  thing  irfelf,  as  of  publiftiing  this  Ode  alone  f.  I 
have  two  or  three  ideas  more  in  my  head ;  what  is  to 
come  of  them  ?  Muft  they  too  come  out  in  the  fhape 
of  little  ftxpenny  flams,  dropping  one  after  another  till 
Mr.  Dodfiey  thinks  fit  to  collect  them  with  Mr.  This’s 
Song,  and  Mr.  Tother’s  Epigram,  into  a  pretty  vo¬ 
lume  ?  I  am  fure  Mafon  muft  be  fenfible  of  this,  and 
therefore  cannot  mean  what  he  fays;  neither  am  I  quite 
of  your  opinion  with  regard  to  ftrophe  and  antiftrophe  * ; 

fetting 


NOTES. 


i 


f  His  Ode  on  the  Progrefs  of  Poetry. 


*  I-Ii  often  made  the  fame  remark  to  me  in  convention, 
which  led  me  to  form  the  laft  Ode  of  Caraftacus  in  fhorter 
ilanzas :  But  we  muft  not  imagine  that  he  thought  the  re¬ 
gular  Pindaric  method  without  its  ufe ;  though,  as  he  juftly 
fays,  when  formed  in  long  ftanzas,  it  does  not  fully  fucceed 
in  point  of  effedl  on  the  ear:  For  there  w'as  nothing  which 
he  more  difliked  than  that  chain  of  irregular  ftanzas  which 
Cowley  introduced,  and  falfely  called  Pindaric;  and  which 
from  the  extreme  facility  of  execution  produced  a  number 
of  miferable  imitators.  Had  the  regular  return  of  Strophe, 
Antiftrophe,  and  Epode  no  other  merit  than  that  of  extreme 
difficulty,  it  ought,  on  this  very  account,  to  be  valued  ;  be- 

caufe 
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felting  afide  the  difficulty  of  execution,  methinks  it  has 
little  or  no  effedt  on  the  ear,  which  fcarce  perceives  the 
regular  return  of  metres  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  one 
another:  to  make  it  fucceed,  I  am  perfuaded  the  ftan- 
zas  mud  not  confift  of  above  nine  lines  each  at  the 
moft.  Pindar  has  feveral  fuch  Odes. 


Mr.  Gray  intimates,  in  the  foregoing  letter,  that  he 
had  two  or  three  more  lyrical  ideas  in  his  head  :  One 
of  thefe  was  the  Bard,  the  exordium  of  which  was  at 
this  time  finifhed  ;  I  fay  finifhed,  becaufe  his  concep¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  difpofing  them,  were  fo 
fingularly  exacf,  that  he  had  feldom  occafion  to  make 
many,  except  verbal  emendations,  after  he  had  firft 
committed  his  lines  to  paper.  It  was  never  his  method 
to  fketch  his  general  defign  in  carelefs  verfe  f ;  he  al¬ 
ways 

NOTE. 

caufe  we  well  know  that  “  Eafy  writing  is  no  eafy  reading.” 
It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Congreve,  who  (though 
without  any  lyrical  powers)  full  introduced  the  regular  Pin¬ 
daric  form  into  the  Engiifh  language,  made  ufe  of  the  (hort 
flanzas  which  Mr.  Gray  here  recommends. — See  his  Ode  to 
the  Queen:  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  43s,  Ed.  Birm. 

f  I  have  many  of'his  critical  letters  by  me  on  my  own 
compofitions :  Letters  which,  though  they  would  not  rnuc.i 

amufe 
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ways  finifhed  as  he  proceeded  ;  this,  though  it  madfe 
his  execution  flow,  made  his  compofltions  more  per- 
fe£t.  I  think,  however,  that  this  method  was  only  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  fuch  fhort  works  as  generally  em¬ 
ployed 

note. 

amufe  the  public  in  general,  contain  excellent  leflons  for 
young  poets;  from  one  of  thefe  I  extraf!  the  following  paf- 
fage,  which  feems  to  explain  this  matter  more  fully:  “  Ex- 
“  treme  concifenefs  of  expreflion,  yet  pure,  perfpicuous, 
“  and  mufical,  is  one  of  the  grand  beauties  of  lyric  poetry: 
“  This  I  have  always  aimed  at,  and  never  could  attain. 

“  The  neceftity  of  rhyming  is  one  great  obftacle  to  it:  Ano- 
“  ther,  and  perhaps  a  ftronger,  is  that  way  you  have 
“  chofen,  of  calling  down  your  firit  thoughts  carelefsly  and 
(l  at  large,  and  then  clipping  them  here  and  there  at  leifure. 
“  This  method,  after  all  poffible  pains,  will  leave  behind 
“  it  a  laxity,  a  diffufenefs.  The  frame  of  a  thought, 
“  (otherwife  well-invented,  well-turned,  and  well-placed) 
is  often  weakened  by  it.  Do  I  talk  nonfenfe  ?  Or  do  you 
“  underlland  me?  I  am  perfuaded  what  I  fay  is  true  in  my 
«  head,  whatever  it  may  be  in  profe ;  for  I  do  not  pretend' 
“  to  write  profe.”  Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  this  re¬ 
mark  :  Yet,  as  I  fay  above,  it  is  a  mode  of  writing  which  is 
only  calculated  for  fmaller  compofltions:  But  Mr.  Gray, 
though  he  applied  it  here  to  an  Ode,  was  apt  to  think  it  a 
general  rule.  New  if  an  epic  or  dramatic  poet  were  to  re-; 

folve 
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ployed  his  poetical  pen ;  and  that  from  purfuing  it, 
he  grew  tired  of  his  larger  defigns  before  he  had 
completed  them.  The  fa£t  feems  to  juftify  my  opi¬ 
nion.  But  my  principal  reafon  for  mentioning  this 

at 

NOTE. 

folve  to  finifh  every  part  of  his  work  as  highly  as  we  have 
feen  Mr.  Gray  laboured  his  firft  fcene  of  Agrippina,  I  am 
apt  to  think  he  would  tire  of  it  as  foon  as  our  Author  did  ; 
for  in  the  courfe  of  fo  multifarious  a  work,  he  would  find 
himfelf  obliged  to  expunge  fome  of  the  belt  written  parts, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  unity  of  the  whole.  I  know  only 
one  way  to  prevent  this,  and  that  was  the  method  which 
Racine  followed ;  who  (as  his  fon  tells  us,  in  that  amufing 
life,  though  much  zefted  with  bigotry,  which  he  has  given 
us  of  his  father)  when  he  began  a  drama,  difpofed  every  part 
of  it  accurately  in  profe;  and  when  he  had  connedted  all  the 
fcenes  together,  ufed  to  fay,  “  Ma  Tragedie  eft  faite.”  (See 
La  Vie  de  Jean  Racine,  p.  117.  See  alfo  his  fon’s  other 
works,  tom.  2d,  for  a  fpecimen  in  the  firft  adt  of  the  Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris.)  M.  Racine,  it  feems,  was  an  eafy  verfi- 
fier  in  a  language  in  which,  they  fay,  it  is  more  difficult 
than  in  ours  to  verfify.  It  certainly  is  fo  with  regard  to 
dramatic  compofitions.  I  am  on  this  account  perfuaded, 
that  if  the  great  Poet  had  written  in  Englifh,  he  would  have 
drawn  out  his  firft  iketches,  not  in  profe,  but  in  carelefs 
blank  verfej  yet  this  I  give  as  mere  matter  of  opinion. 
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ct  prefent,  is  to  explain  the  caufe  why  I  have  not  been 
Fcrupulous  in  publifhing  fo  many  of  his  fragments  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  Memoirs.  It  would  have  been  un¬ 
pardonable  in  me  to  have  taken  this  liberty  with  a  de- 
eeafed  friend,  had  I  not  found  his  lines,  as  far  as  they 
went,  nearly  as  highly  finifhed  as  they  would  have  been, 
when  completed  :  if  I  am  miflaken  in  this,  I  hope  the 
reader  will  rather  impute  it  to  a  defedf  in  my  own 
Judgment,  than  a  want  of  refpedt  to  Mr.  Gray’s  Me¬ 
mory. 

This  confideration,  however,  emboldens  me  to  print 
the  following  fragment  of  an  Ode  in  this  place,  which 
was  unqueftionably  another  of  the  ideas  alluded  to  in 
the  preceding  letter:  Since  I  find  in  his  memorandum- 
book,  of  the  preceding  year  1754,  a  fketch  of  his  de- 
fign  as  follows :  “  Contrail  between  the  winter  pall 
“  and  coming  fpring. — Joy  owing  to  that  viciffitude.—- 
6‘  Many  who  never  feel  that  delight. — Sloth. — Envy. 
“  Ambition.  How  much  happier  the  ruftic  who  feels 
“  it,  though  he  knows  not  how.”  I  print  this  carelefs 
note,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  conceive  the  intended 
arrangement  of  the  whole;  who,  I  doubt  not,  will,  on 
perufing  the  following  beautiful  flanzas,  lament  with 
me  that  he  left  it  incomplete ;  nor  will  it  confole  him 

for 
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for  the  loft,  if  I  tell  him  that  I  have  had  the  boldnefs 
to  attempt  to  finifh  it  myfelf,  making  ufe  of  fome  other 
iines  and  broken  ftanzas  which  he  had  written :  But 
as  my  aim  in  undertaking  this  difficult  talk  was  merely 
to  elucidate  the  Poet’s  general  meaning,  I  did  not 
think  that  my  additions  were  worthy  to  be  inferted  in 
this  place  ;  they  have  found  a  more  fit  fituation  by 
being  thrown  amongft  thofe  notes  which  I  have  put 
at  the  end  of  his  Poems. 

ODE. 

NO  W  the  golden  Morn  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-befpangled  wing, 

With  vermil  cheek,  and  whifper  foft 
She  wooes  the  tardy  Spring  : 

Till  April  Harts,  and  calls  around 
The  fleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground  ; 

And  lightly  o’er  the  living  fcene 
Scatters  his  frefheft,  tendered  green. 

New-born  flocks,  in  ruftic  dance, 

Frifking  ply  their  feeble  feet; 

Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance 
The  birds  his  prdence  greet ; 

Vql.  III.  L  But 
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But  chief,  the  Sky-Lark  warbles  hig5 
His  trembling  thrilling  extacy ; 

And,  leflening  from  the  dazzled  fighty 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

Yefterday  the  fullen  year 
Saw  the  fnowy  whirlwind  fly  j 
Mute  was  the  mufic  of  the  air, 

The  herd  flood  drooping  by  : 

Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow. 

No  yefterday,  nor  morrow  know  ; 

’Tis  man  alone  that  joy  deferies 
With  forward,  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  pafLMisfortune’s  brow. 

Soft  Refledtion’s  hand  can  trace  ; 

And  o’er  the  cheek  of  Sorrow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace  : 

While  hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour  j 
Or  deepeft  fhades,  that  dimly  lower 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 

Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  diftant  dav. 

Still,  where  rofy  Pleafure  leads, 

See  a  kindred  Grief  purfue  ; 

Behind 
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Behind  the  fteps  that  Mifery  treads 
Approaching  Comfort  view  : 

The  hues  of  blifs  more  brightly  glow, 

Chaftis’d  by  fabler  tints  of  woe  ; 

And  blended  form,  with  artful  ftrife, 

The  ftrength  and  harmony  of  life. 

See  the  Wretch,  that  long  has  toft 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 

At  length  repair  his  vigour  loft, 

And  breathe,  and  walk  again  : 

The  meaneft  floweret  of  the  vale, 

The  fimpleft  note  that  fwells  the  gale. 

The  common  fun,  the  air,  the  fkies, 

To  Him  are  opening  Paradife. 

*  *  * 

A  third  of  thefe  ideas  I  find  in  his  common-plaoe 
book,  on  the  fame  page  with  his  argument  for  the 
Bard  +.  1  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  even  began  to 

compofe  the  Ode  itfelf ;  but  the  thought  is  as  follows  : 
“  All  that  men  of  power  can  do  for  men  of  genius  is 
to  leave  them  at  their  liberty,  compared  to  birds  that, 
L  2  when 

NOTE. 

-j-  I  have  inferted  this,  with  fome  remarks  upon  it,  in  roy 
additional  notes  to  his  Poems. 


/ 
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<c  when  confined  to  a  cage,  do  but  regret  the  lofs  of 
“  their  freedom  in  melancholy  ftrains,  and  lofe  the 
“  lufcious  wildnefs  and  happy  luxuriance  of  their  notes, 
tc  which  ufed  to  make  the  woods  refound.” 

Thofe,  who  are  converfant  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
lyrical  compofiticn,  will  eafily  perceive,  from  this  fhort 
argument,  that  the  Ode  would  have  opened  with  the 
fimile  ;  which,  when  adorned  with  thofe  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn.,  that  Mr.  Gray’s  mufe  could 
fo  richly  fupply,  would  have  been  at  once  a  fine  exor¬ 
dium,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  natural  introdudfion  to 
the  truth  he  meant  to  imprefs.  This,  however,  could 
hardly  have  been  done  without  fome  little  aid  borrowed 
from  fatire :  For  however  true  his  propofition  may  be, 
that  “  all  that  men  of  power  can  do  for  men  of  genius 
is  to  leave  them  at  their  liberty or,  as  I  fhould  put 
it,  “  that  their  bell  patronage  fignifies  nothing  if  it 
abridges  them  of  that  liberty;”  yet  the  fadt  is,  that 
neither  of  the  parties  are  convinced  of  this  truth  till 
they  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  find  fome  reafon  or 
other  (no  matter  whether  good  or  bad)  to  think  they 
had  better  never  have  tried  it.  Monf.  d’Alembert,  who 
has  written  an  excellent  efiay  on  this  fubjedf,  which 
Mr.  Gray  greatly  admired,  and  which  perhaps  gave 

him 
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him  the  firft  idea  of  this  intended  Ode,  puts  one  of 
the  more  common  of  thefe  reafons  in  fo  lively  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  infert  it. 

cc  Parmi  les  grands  Seigneurs  les  plus  affables  il  en 
“  eft  peu  qui  fe  depouillent  avec  des  Gens  de  lettres  de 
“  leur  grandeur,  vraie  ou  pretendue,  jufqu’  au  point 
“  de  l’oublier  tout-a-fait.  C’eft  ce  qu’on  apper$oit  fur 
“  tout  dans  les  converfations,  ou  Ton  n’eft  pas  de  leur 
<c  avis.  II  femble  qu’a  mefure  que  l’Homme  d’Efprit 
“  s’eclipfe,  l’Homme  de  Qualite  fe  montre ;  et  paroifle 
ec  exiger  la  deference  dont  l’Homme  d’Efprit  avoit  com¬ 
et  mence  par  difpenfer.  Auffi  le  commerce  intime  des 
cc  Grands  avec  les  Gens  de  lettres  ne  finit  que  trop 
“  fouvent  par  quelque  rupture  eclatante ;  rupture  qui 
cc  vient  prefque  toujours  de  l’oubli  des  regards  reci- 
cc  proques  auxquelles  on  a  manque  de  part  ou  d’autre, 
cc  peut  etre  meme  des  deux  cotes  However,  I 
think  a  man  of  letters  ought  to  have  other  reafons  be- 
fides  this  for  breaking  fuch  a  connexion  after  it  has 
been  once  formed. 

I 

NOTE. 

*  EfTai  fur  la  Societe  des  Grands,  avec  les  Gens  de  Let¬ 
tres  ;  “  Melanges  de  Litterature  &  Philofophie,”  tom.  z 


p.  134. 
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I  have  now  given  the  reader  the  bed  account  in  my 
power  of  what  our  Author’s  unfinifhed  lyrical  ideas 
confided  :  I  believe  they  are  all  that  he  in  any  fort 
committed  to  paper,  and  probably  thofe  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  letter. 
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